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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscommitTeEr on Census AND GOVERNMENT STATISTICS, 
ComMiTTEE ON Post Orrice AND SERVICE, 
November 12, 1959. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 


Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil and Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CrarrmMan: The Subcommittee on Census and Govern- 
ment Statistics, under authority of House Resolution 78 of the 86th 
Congress, has undertaken a study of statistical operations of depart- 
ments and agencies in the Federal Government. The area assigned to 
the subcommittee is a broad one, covering many activities concerned 
with collecting and compiling information from the public, not only in 
the Bureau of the Census and other statistical agencies, but in regula- 
tory, administrative, and operating agencies as well. In addition to 
statistical activities conducted directly, those conducted by outside 
firms and organizations under contract are covered. 

In pursuing the various phases of its assignment, the subcommittee 
has held a number of hearings and launched a number of special 
inquiries; some of these will be the subjects of separate reports. Open 
hearings published to date include ‘‘Plans for Taking the 1960 Census,” 
conducted April 8, 1959, and “Use of Electronic Data-Processing 
Equipment,”’ conducted June 5, 1959. 

he present report concentrates largely on some aspects of a matter 
to which the subcommittee has given priority consideration, and 
presents some early findings on the problem of minimizing the report- 
ing burden on respondents to Federal data-collecting programs. It 
provides also some general background to the more specialized inquiries 
and analyses which are in progress. This preliminary review will, I 
believe, be of interest to the members of the committee and to the 
Congress, as well as a useful reference document for the members of 
the subcommittee. In addition, it is hoped that the report will 
stimulate comments and suggestions that will illuminate further areas 
of study for the subcommittee. 

incerely yours, 


Lesinsk1, Chairman. 
Im 
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SUMMARY 


This is a preliminary subcommittee report which concentrates 
largely on some aspects of a matter to which the subcommittee has 
given priority consideration, and presents some early findings on the 
pnonlens of minimizing the reporting burden on respondents to Federal 

ata-collecting programs. It provides also some general background 
to the more specialized inquiries and analyses which are in progress. 
This preliminary review will, it is hoped, serve as a useful reference 
document for the members of the subcommittee and of the committee. 
In addition, it is intended that the report will stimulate comments and 
suggestions that will illuminate further areas of study for the subcom- 
mittee. 

The first portion of the text discusses the subcommittee’s scope and 
activities. ustrative potential improvements noted here include 
the streamlining of wage withholding reporting, which might realize 
an estimated saving of $22 million a year, and the centralized use of 
electronic data-processing equipment ie Federal agencies. 

The next portions describe in some detail the scope and complexity 
of the Federal statistical system, noting that there are over 60 agencies 
importantly involved, and the instruments of coordination and control 
of this essentially decentralized structure. The Federal Reports Act 
and other relevant laws and sla age are described. The role of 
the Office of Statistical Standards is discussed. The record of reduc- 
tion in staff in that office is presented, and a tentative finding of 
current understaffing in this vital control center is noted. 

The major portion of the report is devoted to the direct problems 
of business reporting requirements. It is recognized that a degree of 
burden must be accepted as necessary, or at least desirable in view 
of the resulting benefits. However, unremitting attention must be 
devoted to limiting the burden to the least amount consistent with 
the needs and benefits. It is found that the paperwork burdens 
imposed on business by statistical forms account for only 20 percent 
of the federally imposed burden, and administrative and regulatory 
reporting forms account for 80 percent. The latter types are harder 
to control than the reporting requirements of the statistical agencies. 

In any case, budgetary control is insufficient. A Federal agency 
can, at little cost to its own budget, impose a very great reporting 
expense upon the business community. Industry’s cost of preparing 
raw materials for Federal statistics is estimated to be far greater than 
the cost to Federal agencies of collecting and compiling those materials. 
It is recommended that before any reporting requirement is approved, 
an estimate should be made of the cost to respondents. It is also 
recommended that small business be given more specific representa- 
tion in the clearance structure. 

State and local reporting requirements are relatively less controlled 
than Federal, and there is the especial problem of duplication of 
demands among State and local agencies and between them and the 
Federal Government. It is believed that all levels would benefit if 
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offices of statistical standards, with powers similar to the Federal 
prototype, were established in all State governments and perhaps in 
the larger municipalities. ‘ 

An accounting is presented of the number of reporting forms cur- 
rently in use, by type, by each agency. 

A series of case studies of reporting experience of over a dozen 
different types of companies is analyzed, and appropriate findin 
indicated. The especially heavy burden upon certain industries, suc 
as railroads, is noted for further intensive study. 

The need for recurrent evaluation is illustrated by excerpts from 
letters received recently by the subcommittee and through the repro- 
duction of a number of magazine articles. 

A detailed discussion is presented of the ways in which special 
treatment may be masvenbed? to small business in order to minimize 
the reporting burden upon those least able to cope with it. An 
analysis of current reporting requirements is included to show the 
extent to which such special treatment is actually applied. 

Among the appendix materials is a final report Ae by the Budget 
Bureau at the subcommittee’s request of the disposition of each of 
the 169 targets cited in 1955 = the Task Force on Paperwork Man- 
agement of the Second Hoover Commission. Other appendixes include 


listings of forms used by statistical and regulatory agencies, major 
legislative and executive authorizations governing control of statistical 
activities, and a chart of the Federal statistical system. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue SuBCOMMITTEE AUTHORITY 


The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (Public Law 601, 79th 
Cong.) assigned to the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
among other powers and duties, jurisdiction of those matters relating 
to “census and the collection of statistics generally.’”” Under House 
Resolution 78 of the 86th Congress— 


the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, is authorized to conduct full and complete investigations and studies 
with respect to the following matters within the jurisdiction of the committee: 
* * * (10)(A) the organization, management, and operation of the Bureau of the 
Census in the Department of Commerce and (B) statistical and related activities 
other than those of the Bureau of the Census. 


To discharge these responsibilities, the committee established the 
Subcommittee on Census and Government Statistics. The following 
statement of the chairman of the subcommittee, issued on March 10, 
1959, outlines some of the proposed activities of the group. 


The Subcommittee on Census and Government Statistics of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee will undertake an immediate study of all 
statistical activities in the Federal Government. The study will include not only 
those statistical activities which the department or agency conducts directly, but 
also those conducted by firms or organizations outside the Federal Government 
under contractual arrangements. he Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
has jurisdiction over census and the collection of statistics generally, as well as 
matters pertaining to the post office and civil service. 

The subcommittee, which met this morning in executive session, will make 
inquiry as to how many different agencies are asking the same people for identical 
or similar information. Data will be developed to indicate the number of reports 
that businesses are required to submit to the various Government agencies. 
Special attention will be given to eliminate outdated reports which may at one 
time have served a useful purpose, but which are no longer of use. 

The study to be undertaken by the subcommittee will include the development 
of information as to the number of employees, and the cost involved, or all depart- 
ments and agencies in the collection, compilation, preparation, and publication, 
or other reporting of statistical data. 

One of the matters that the subcommittee will look into is the quarterly report- 
ing requirement of the Federal Insurance Contribution Act. The Hoover Com- 
mission has estimated that if the form 941—A was reduced to an annuai report, a 
saving of possibly $22 million a year might be realized by business enterprises 
which are now required to file such reports on a quarterly basis. 

The subcommittee is already receiving correspondence which indicates that 
reporting of statistics to Government is a significant problem these days to busi- 
ness. he following excerpt from a recent letter points this up: 

“T am quite sure you have many complaints arising out of the annoyances and 
expenses which corporations suffer in connection with making useless reports. It 
is rough enough to make all of the reports required in connection with the bureaus 
which control your own business, but when you have to make various and sundry 
statistical reports, it becomes oppressive and expensive.” 

It is contemplated that hearings will be held at a later date at which time repre- 
sentatives of business and industry will testify. Representatives of the Bureau 
of the Budget, Bureau of the Census, and other Government agencies will be 
ootted spOm to explain the part their agency plays in the Government’s statistics 
operation, 
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In view of the increasing use of electronic data processing equipment by Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies, the subcommittee will make an overall review 
of the use of such equipment, with special attention to be given to the effects on 
employment. Periodic reviews should be made to ascertain that reports pro- 
duced by an electronic data processing system serve useful purposes. The 
equipment should not be allowed to become gigantic ‘“‘papermills” merely because 
they can process information at terrific rates of speed. 

e subcommittee intends to approach this inquiry with a view to reducing 
the cost to Government of obtaining and eyo, information and minjmizin 
the burden upon business enterprise and the general public. The cooperation o 
business and industry and the general public will be necessary in order to achieve 
full benefits of the subcommittee’s program. 

Other studies have been and will be added. Being new, the sub- 
committee has been engaged also in a general informational rogram 
for its members and staff in order to acquaint them more fully with 
the policies and practices of the Federal statistical system. Some of 
the information assembled for this purpose is summarized in this 

Special attention is given in this report to We patton of minimizing 
the reporting burden upon respondents, especially small businessmen. 

is is an area which has attracted the early attention of the sub- 
committee, and which will receive further and more detailed study as 
the subcommittee continues in its work. _ j 

Later reports of the subcommittee will include, in addition to 
further reference to the question of respondent burden, examination 
of the Government’s statistical compilation and analytical apparatus. 
Although potential savings are less in this area than in the case of 
reducing respondents’ costs, there may be seperene for prs 
efficiency, and for improving the quality and usefulness of statisti 
pire gat by rearrangement of functions, elimination of duplication, 
and modernization of techniques (including centralized use of large- 
scale electronic data-processing equipment). 

Hearings held thus far have been devoted primarily to the opera- 
tions of the Bureau of the Census, with particular emphasis on plans 
for the 1960 decennial census, and to the use of electronic data- 
processing equipment in the Federal Government. Material dws 
sented at two open hearings have been published—that of April 8 
1959, under the title of “Plans for Ta ng. the 1960 Census” and 
that of June 5, 1959, under the title of ‘Use of Electronic Data- 
Processing Equipment.” Members of the subcommittee have 
visited the main offices of the Bureau of the Census at Suitland, Md., 
in order to observe its procedures and to examine its facilities, includ- 
ing its new electronic equipment, some of which has been developed 
especially for use in the 1960 census. 


Score or THE FEDERAL STATISTICAL SYSTEM 


The Federal statistical system is distinguished by decentralization 
and complexity. (See chart, following p. 76.) Although the Bureau 
of the Census is a large, well-equipped organization with a variety of 
statistical functions, it has by no means a monopoly on data collection 
and compilation. The United States does not follow the practice of 
many other countries, including Canada, in having an official central 
statistical agency. Rather, it divides responsibility and authorit 
for statistical activities among the departments and agencies accord- 
ing to their subject fields. The booklet, “Statistical Services of the 
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United States Government,’ ! lists over 60 bureaus, services, com- 
missions, administrations, boards, and other agencies having im- 
portant statistical functions. In addition, other agencies, while not 
considering their activities as statistical, collect or compile data for 
administrative, regulatory, or operating purposes. 

Several agencies are paired as general-purpose statistical 
agencies. These have as their main function the collection, compila- 
tion, and publication of statistical information for general public 
consumption. Among these are the Bureau of the Census in the 
Department of Commerce, the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
Department of Labor, parts of the Agricultural Marketing Service in 
the Department of Agriculture, and parts of the Public Health Service 
in the Department of Health, ucation, and Welfare. Other 
agencies which devote important resources to general-purpose sta- 
tistics for public use are the Office of Education in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Bureau of Mines in the 
Department of the Interior. 

second group of agencies may be defined as analytic and research 
neies. Their main function is not the collection of raw data; 
oye 3 in some instances collections are made, but the interpreta- 
tion of statistical data from other sources. Among these organiza- 
tions are the Council of Economic Advisers, the Office of Business 
Economics in the Department of Commerce, and the Division of 
Research and Statistics of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The largest group of agencies comprises those which are primarily 
administrative or regulatory, and which in the course of their opera- 
tions collect or compile statistical information needed to administer 
their programs. In many cases, as a byproduct of their work, 
statistics are made available to the public and to other parts of the 
Government to serve a variety of needs. Examples of agencies pro- 
viding byproduct statistics are the Social Security Administration in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Internal 
Revenue Service in the Treasury Department, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Federal Communications Commission, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency in the Treasury Department. 

The record of growth of statistical activities from the earl‘est 
beginnings to the present is a remarkable one. The first census, in 
1790, was nothing more than a simple head count. The central 
Government did little other statistical work except for some records 
of financial operations and of foreign trade. There was no permanent 
census office; indeed, the census organization did not become a per- 
manent bureau until 1902. At present, it conducts not only a detailed 
census of population every 10 years, but also a decennial census of 
housing, quinquennial censuses of agriculture, business, manufac- 
tures, mineral industries, and State and local governments, and a 
wide variety of current surveys. 

Even greater has been the growth in statistical work, particularly 
in connection with administrative activities, in other areas of the 
Government. As noted above, the Bureau of the Budget now 
recognizes over 60 agencies engaged in such work. A subcommittee 


1 Revised edition 1959, pre’ by the Bureau of the Budget; for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government ting Price 40 cents. 
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study now in progress will provide estimates of the total number of 
employees and total payroll devoted to collecting and compiling data 
from the public. 

The proliferation of Federal statistical programs is a natural result 
of the growth in responsibilities of the Government itself, as well as 
of the increasing awareness of the need for factual information in 
planning by both the Government and private citizens. The trend 
toward more and better statistics, facilitated in recent years by the 
development of scientific sampling techniques and electronic computing 
ae is likely to continue. 

The subcommittee welcomes this prospect, because it believes that 
the Government and American business, labor, and society can guide 
themselves more efficiently when they can supply themselves with 
timely and accurate statistics to use in decisionmaking. It does not 
necessarily follow, however, that more and better statistical services 
— an increasing number of participating agencies, or an increasing 
public burden. The complexity of the system, and the pressure for 
expansion, require strong central control and coordination. A 
discussion of existing and suggested mechanisms for statistical control 
and coordination follows. 


CoorRDINATION AND CONTROL 


The chief instrument within the executive branch for coordination 
and control of statistical activities is the Office of Statistical Standards 
in the Bureau of the Budget. The Bureau of the Budget is centrally 
located in the Executive Office of the President and is not a part of 
any department or other agency. The Office of Statistical Standards 
derives its powers most importantly from the Federal Reports Act of 
1942 and from Executive Order 10253 (see appendix), as well as from 
section 103 of the Budget and Accounting Act of 1950, and Executive 
Orders 8248 and 10033. 

The Federal Reports Act might be labeled a wartime measure, since 
it was enacted during a period of relatively uncoordinated and un- 
controlled burgeoning of information demands by Federal agencies 
in connection with defense emergency controls and procurement. 
However, since much preparatory work had been undertaken in the 
preceding years, it was written as permanent legislation and has proved 
its worth as much in peacetime as in the war emergency. The act 
identifies its purposes as follows: 

To coordinate Federal reporting services, to eliminate duplication and reduce the 
cost of such service, and to minimize the burdens of furnishing information to 
Federal agencies. 

Under the act, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget is em- 

wered to investigate the needs of the various Federal agencies for 
information from business enterprises and other sources and the meth- 
ods used in obtaining such information, to require that only one agency 
collect information where he finds unnecessary duplication, and to 
prohibit agencies from collecting data not found to be necessary. The 
act requires agencies to secure approval from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget before collecting information from the public. 
Only a few agencies are exempted from the provisions of the act. 
They are the Internal Revenue Service and certain other parts of the 
Treasury Department and bank supervisory agencies. ) 
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Administration of the act and of related legislative and executive 
authorizations is delegated by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
to the Office of Statistical Standards. This office makes studies and 
develops programs to strengthen the Government’s statistical system, 
participates in the review of agency budgets for statistical work, and 
prepares an annual consolidated budget covering the major statistical 
programs. It reviews all data collection forms and plans covering 10 
or more respondents, including not only statistical forms as such but 
also, administrative forms such as applications and claims forms. 
Forms to be used by contracting organizations under the sponsorship 
of Federal agencies also must be cleared. 

This control over data-collection activities is designed to prevent 
unnecessary duplication, reduce costs and reporting burdens, and im- 
prove the quality and general usefulness of the statistics obtained. 
Each reporting plan or questionnaire is examined to make sure that 
(1) the information sought is necessary and relevant to the program of 
the agency; (2) the information is not already available from reports 
collected by the same or any other agency; (3) the form is as simple as 
possible and conforms as closely as possible to business recordkeeping 
practices; (4) it is sent to the smallest possible number of respondents; 
and (5) the information is collected no more frequently than neces- 
sary. Special attention is given to minimizing the reporting burden 
for small businesses. Consideration is also given during the review 
process to the needs of other Government agencies for related infor- 
mation. Forms are approved for a specified period of use, and before 
the expiration date they must be resubmitted for examination by the 
Bureau of the Budget as to their continued necessity and for any fur- 
ther improvement possible in the light of experience. 

A number of procedures have been established to obtain advice or 
assistance in the review of important inquiries. Recommendations of 
other agencies concerned in a given field are obtained through consul- 
tation with individuals in those agencies or through interagency com- 
mittees. In the review of inquiries directed to business, the Bureau of 
the Budget receives direct and expert assistance from its Advisory 
Council on Federal Reports. Representing various kinds of business 
interests and operating primarily through specialized committees and 

anels, the Advisory Council aids in decreasing the reporting burden 
imposed by Government questionnaires and in increasing the useful- 
ness of the statistical data collected. 

The Office of Statistical Standards also performs coordinating func- 
tions by developing certain standard definitions, classifications, and 

rocedures for use By all agencies, and by serving as the central point 
or liaison on statistical matters between U.S. Government agencies 
and international organizations. 

Over the period of time since the enactment of the Federal Reports 
Act of 1942, the Federal statistical system has become more orderly, 
more appreciative of the needs of the ya and of the problems of 
respondents, and more fully developed. Credit for many of these 


improvements belongs to the Office of Statistical Standards. There 
appears to be no lack of statutory authority for a continued, and even 
stronger, regimen of control, coordination, and direction, but there is 
serious question as to whether the current staffing of the Office of 
Statistical Standards is sufficient to enable it to exercise its authority 
fully and to realize the maximum potential for the Government and 
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the public. From 1947 to the present, the total personnel of the Office 
has declined from 69 to 36, as indicated in the table below. (During 
this period, total employment in the entire Bureau of the Budget has 
declined from 585 to 422.) 


Average employment in the Office of Statistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget 


Average Average 
Fiscal year: employment | Fiscal year—Continued employment 


A part of the decline, but certainly not all, may be balanced against 
the Seccatunnes or diminution of wartime statistical programs, with 
a resultant reduction in workload. Of the total of 36 positions 
currently authorized, 25 are occupied by professional personnel at 
grades GS-11 and above. The typical senior staff member now has 
several major subject fields assigned to him, making impossible the 
kind of specialization characteristic of the larger staff in earlier years. 
The subcommittee is concerned lest the Office of Statistical Standards, 
through extreme manpower stringency, become a mere form-clearance 
service, and perhaps not even fully effective at that limited task, rather 
than the full-fledged control and coordination center it is empowered 
to be. To a certain point, additional employees in such a center can 
more than pay for themselves in promoting efficiency in statistical 
organization and procedures throughout the Government. The 
saicaianianianen intends to look further into this matter, and is not 
making a specific recommendation at this time. 

Other instrumentalities exist for control, coordination, and direction 
of Federal statistical activities. Of major importance, of course, are 
the budgetary process, involving the departments and agencies them- 
selves; the fiscal as well as statistical standards portions of the Bureau 
of the oy the President; and the Congress, especially the Appro- 
priations Committees. Through the Federal budget, opportunities 
exist for an annual appraisal of all programs. 

Underlying the ap 2 ge cage acts are enabling statutes and execu- 
tive orders setting forth the responsibilities and authorities of the 

neies. Legislative matters of this sort pertaining to the Bureau 

of the Census and to statistical activities generally fall within the scope 
of the Senate and House Post Office and Civil Service Committees. 
Committees in particular subject fields,-such as agriculture and bank- 
ing, may influence statistical poe which are integral parts of the 
operations of the agencies in those subject fields. The Joint Economic 
ommittee, by making use of economic statistics and pointing out 
deficiencies in exerts an influence. The Joint Committee 


on Printing determines certain regulations regarding the publication 
of statistical reports. 

Many Federal agencies have established central offices of their own 
for clearance and control of report forms, prior to final clearance in the 
Bureau of the Budget. Some of the larger statistical agencies have 
more broadly conceived offices of statistical standards to coordinate 
the statistical operations of subordinate units. 
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Extensive use is made of advisory groups representing business, 
labor, agricultural, and research interests. Re resenting respondents 
to Government inquiries as well as users of the resulting statistics, 
these nongovernmental groups provide valuable guidance and thereby 
assist in coordination and control. The Advisory Council on Federal 
Reports has already been mentioned as a group working centrally 
with the Bureau of the Budget; other advisory committees do likewise 


and many others advise specific agencies. The Bureau of the Budge; 
makes use, also, of interagency committees of Government officials 
for two-way communication between itself and the operating agencies 


| | 
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BUSINESS REPORTING 
BENEFIT VERSUS BURDEN 


Any serious critic of the burden of Government reporting require- 
ments upon business must recognize that a middle ground is to be 
sought. It must be conceded that the Government and the public, 
including business itself, need detailed and timely statistical informa- 
tion, and that at least some of it can be collected efficiently only by 
the Government. Business concerns will report data to a Govern- 
ment agency, under a guarantee of confidentiality, that they would 
not reveal to any other business firm—not even a private surve 
organization. The Government can, when public interest deman 
it, require the furnishing of information, and thus get complete totals, 
when a trade association could not obtain pressed, 8 reporting from 
its own members, let alone nonmembers. An agency like the Bureau 
of the Census has the facilities for handling large-scale data collection 
and processing operations which cannot be matched by any private 
prep. When a census is taken under standard conditions by one 
arge central organization and published for all to use, the cost per 
consumer is far o than if each business research staff were to accu- 
mulate and process information for itself, and the results are far 
superior in completeness, comparability, and usefulness. 

hus, a degree of Government-imposed burden must be accepted 
as necessary, or at least desirable, in view of the resulting benefits. 
Even the small businessman, more sensitive to the burden and less 
aware of the benefits, should recognize his participation in the process. 
However, unremitting attention must be devoted to limiting the 
burden to the minimum consistent with the needs and benefits. 

The Budget Bureau’s Office of Statistical Standards and its prede- 
cessor organizations have for many years exercised a responsibilit 
in this field. The collecting agencies themselves exert certain, althoug’ 
varying, amounts of self-restraint. But familiarity may breed com- 
placency, and self-policing by the Government, no matter how well- 
intentioned, is not likely to contain the problem completely unless 
supported from time to time by independent examinations. That 
this is recognized by the executive branch itself is evidenced by the 
following statement of the Cabinet Committee on Small Business: 

There are grounds for believing that some of the paperwork required of small 
businesses, * * * may be superfluous, while information of great potential 
usefulness is not now being gathered. It would therefore be desirable to review 
all forms that small businesses are now required to fill out by governmental 
agencies. This should be done from the viewpoint of the need for such forms 
and the possibility of simplifying them. The importance of improving statistics 
on the economic position of wes, | businesses should also be kept in mind. Such 
information is vital to a proper appraisal of small-business problems. * * * ! 

In furtherance of the Cabinet Committee’s recommendation was 
the following statement by the President: 


The Federal Government can save small businesses time and money rh reducing 
the paperwork required by its programs. In this connection, the Congress is 


1 Progress report by the Cabinet Committee on Small Business, Aug. 7, 1956, p. 10. 
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requested to authorize the consolidation of wage reporting by employees for 
income tax withholding and old age and survivors insurance purposes. 
recommended by the Cabinet Committee on Small Business, the Bureau of the 
Budget is reviewing the reports and statistics which small businesses must now 
maintain for, or supply to, Government, in order to simplify them. This desirable 
objective must be weighed, however, against the need for better information on 
the economic position of small business.? 

The Budget Bureau’s Office of Statistical Standards made this 
comment on the Cabinet Committee’s recommendation: 

The first part of this recommendation, calling for minimizing the reporting 
burden on simall business, has always been one of the basic objectives of the 
Office of Statistical Standards in reviewing forms and reporting plans submitted 
for clearance under the Federal Reports Act. Section 2 of this act states that 
“information which may be needed by the various Federal agencies should be 
obtained with a minimum burden upon business enterprises (especially small 
business. enterprises) and other persons required to furnish sueh information 
* * *#’ Tn response to the recommendation of the Cabinet committee, the 
staff of the Office of Statistical Standards has been instructed to reemphasize the 
importance of this review responsibility 

Responsible business leaders also espouse the middle-of-the-road 
approach, taking into-account both the burden and the benefit. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States is one of the sponsors of 
the Advisory Council on Federal Reports, which works with the 
Bureau of the Budget in seeking to keep the reporting burden to a 
minimum, The chamber’s current policy declarations include the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The interests of small and new enterprises, therefore, can best be served by * * * 
collection and distribution of useful economic data and information, not otherwise 
available, in a form suitable for use by the smaller enterprises but available to all, 

To study further the compound problem of burden versus benefit 
in Federal reporting requirements, the subcommittee consulted with 
the Small Business Administration and the Department of Com- 
merce. These are the chief spokesmen for business interests within 
the Government. The latter is, in addition, the largest collector of 
information from business enterprises, through its Bureau of the 
Census and other constituent agencies. 

The Small Business Administration reported that it had received 
very few complaints of burdensome reporting requirements. In a 
recent 3-month period, such complaints were actively solicited. All 
businessmen who visited any of the field offices of the Small Business 
Administration, usually for the purpose of making application for 
assistance, were asked to report instances of undue burden. Approxi- 
mately 3,000 businessmen were asked, and only 2 positive responses 
were obtained. It should be noted, however, that the group solicited 
comprised those who were utilizing Government services. In a 
different group the proportion of complainants might have been found 
to be greater. : 

The Small Business Administration recognized the special efforts 
of the fact-gathering agencies to reduce the reporting burden on small 
business and felt that such measures were effective, but that further 
progress could be made. It recommended that small business be 

iven special representation in the Advisory Council on Federal 


ports. 


2 Economic Report of the President transmitted to the Congress Jan. 23, 1957, pp 53-54. 
3“Reports and Statistics Required of Small Business,’’ Statistical Reporter, October 1955, pp. 172-174. 
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Those units of the Department of Commerce most actively engaged 
in compiling and disseminating business data submitted special 
reports to the subcommittee. e units included the Bureau of the 
Census, the Business and Defense Services Administration, the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, and the Office of Business Economics. Repre- 
sentative materials from the report of the Bureau of the Census are 


reproduced below. 
June 10, 1959. 


Tue Bureau or THE CENSUS AND SMALL Business 


The Bureau of the Census publishes statistics in the fields of agriculture, busi- 
ness (retail, wholesale, and service trades), foreign trade, State and local govern- 
ments, industry (manufactures and mineral industries), population, and housing. 
In three of these fields—agriculture, business, and industry—farmers or business- 
men provide information. 

Despite the wide coverage of the Bureau’s statistics, the number of reports 
obtained from businessmen is not large. About 30 percent of the nonagricultural 
concerns in the country are not required to report because they are not within the 
scope of the censuses. These include firms engaged in finance, professional serv- 
ices, and other industries. Those that are covered by the censuses are asked to 
make a report only once in 5 years. In current surveys, samples are used to keep 
costs and reporting to a minimum. Only about 5 percent of all the business 
enterprises in the country report in any of the Bureau’s monthly, quarterly, and 
annual surveys. Moreover, the trend in reporting workload is down. More than 
a million firms that formerly filed reports in the census of business did not have 
to report to the Bureau in the 1954 and 1958 censuses, because it obtained the 
information from their income tax returns. 

Although the work required of businessmen is small in total and is infrequent, 
the Bureau is keenly aware of the growing load of reporting requirements by 
Federal and State agencies. It does everyt + feasible to minimize its share of 
the workload, not only for the benefit of the businessman but also for its own 
purposes. To the extent that the Bureau has the confidence and voluntary coop- 
eration of the public, it can operate more efficiently and at less cost. Consequently, 
it collaborates with groups of businessmen in deciding on the questions it asks, 
reviews all criticisms, and improves its procedures wherever it can. The Bureau 
also constantly endeavors to make the data useful to the small businessman and 
the farmer. 

I. RESPONDENTS’ WORKLOAD 


The Bureau collects data for its censuses of agriculture, business, manufactures, 
and mineral industries once every 5 years. In between, it keeps important parts 
of the information on business and manufactures up to date by taking sample 
surveys monthly, quarterly, and annually. 

1. Sample surveys.—The reporting burden of the small businessman is relatively 
light in the Bureau’s sample surveys of business and manufactures. In these 
fields, a small number of large firms do a large proportion of the business. A 
sample which includes a high proportion of the large and a small proportion 
of the small firms provides reliable data more efficiently than a mame in which 
large and small enterprises are represented in equal proportions. For example, 
in its sample design for the monthly retail trade survey, the Bureau calls upon 
only a small proportion (one-half of 1 percent) of the small stores to report each 
month; and for the annual survey, it calls upon another small proportion to report. 

The Bureau uses several devices to reduce the burden on the small businessmen 
who do report in the sample surveys. It consults advisory committees on what 
data the small businessman can conveniently report, it simplifies the question- 
naire as much as possible, it conducts experimental tests of the survey to see if 
small businessmen (as well as others) can provide the information, and it permits 
a businessman to use a carefully prepared estimated figure if it is not feasible for 
him to provide an exact report. 

The advisory committees of the Bureau include suppliers as well as users of the 
data. The Bureau relies on them, through contacts with trade associations and 
individual businesses, to indicate what data businessmen can readily provide as 
well as the kinds of statistics they need. Several organizations, including the 
American Retail Federation and the American Marketing Association, have ap- 
pointed continuing advisory committees to work with the Bureau. Representa- 
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tives of the small businessman—such as the National Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion, the National Stationery, and Office Equipment Association, the National 
Jewelers Association, and the National Retail Tea & Coffee Merchants Associa- 
tion—sit on the advisory committees and give the point of view of the small 
operators. 

The Bureau also cooperates with the Budget Bureau in its review of the ques- 
tionnaires to determine value and necessity, to simplify forms and procedures, 
and to eliminate duplication. The Budget Bureau in turn receives guidance from 
the Advisory Council on Federal Reports, which has representatives of five lead- 
ing business organizations and a number of members-at-large. 

Advisory committees are usually fully aware of the respondents’ needs and 
workload. The Intensive Review Committee, a group of business experts which 
appraised the Census Bureau programs for the Secretary of Commerce, displayed: 
this awareness in its recommendations. It endorsed the Bureau’s plan to make 
maximum use of information from available Government records to reduce the 
burden of reporting; it commended the Bureau’s use of advisory committees in- 
cluding respondents; and it agreed that the Bureau of the Census and the Bureau 
of Mines should plan the census of mineral industries cooperatively to eliminate 
duplication and to minimize the burden on respondents. 

= designing its questionnaires, the Bureau asks as few questions as it can to get 
the necessary information. For example, in its monthly retail trade survey, it 
asks only one question to get sales data; yet this one figure is the basis for the 
widely used report that shows month-to-month changes in retail sales and the 
amount of sales in grocery stores, shoestores, and other kinds of business. Two 
additional figures on accounts receivable are all that are needed to provide infor- 
mation on charge account credit and installment credit. Questions in other sur- 
veys are also kept to a minimum. 

After the Bureau has gotten advice on the data needed and the possibilities of 
collecting them and after it has designed the questionnaire, it conducts an experi- 
mental survey to test the questionnaire, to determine costs, and to see whether the 
results will satisfy the needs of businessmen and others. This pretest is taken in 
the field under the same conditions as those in the regular survey. If the Bureau 
finds that the forms are unnecessarily difficult to fill out, it redesigns them. 

Finally, the Bureau permits the respondent to file carefully prepared estimates 
if he cannot obtain the data directly from his records. This procedure enables the 
Bureau to get the information more quickly at relatively little reduction in the 
accuracy of the statistical totals. Permission to estimate saves.the respondent 
time, trouble, and expense. 

2. Censuses.—Most farmers and many small businessmen fill census forms. 
They do this, however, only once every 5 years. Again, the Bureau does every- 
thing it can to relieve the burden of reporting—consulting advisory committees, 
streamlining its questionnaires, taking pretests, and permitting the businessman 
to estimate if he does not have exact information. Because a census project is so 
back and all-inclusive, the Bureau makes a special effort to reduce the reporting 

en, 

In planning for the censuses of business and manufactures, the Bureau tries to 
make sure that every national trade association and a large number of trade jour- 
nals have an opperrtnity to review drafts of proposed reporting forms and to 
suggest improvements. It includes in the review program a sample of individual 
business concerns, including all those which have specifically asked for an oppor- 
tunity to participate. For the census of business, the Bureau sent letters to 186 
trade associations and to more than 800 trade papers. It held meetings with 
more than 90 associations and consulted many individual companies—large and 
small. For the census of manufactures, it cleared the 200 separate schedules with 
more than 4,000 representative manufacturing companies and trade associations. 

In designing the questionnaires, the Bureau tries to adapt the form to the 
respondent and, wherever feasible, to omit questions that deal with products he 
does not make or activities in which he does not engage. For example, the 
Bureau prepared 41 different versions of the 1959 agriculture questionnaire to 
take account of differences in crops and livestock produced in different areas of 
the country. Although 318 questions were needed to get all the information for 
the census of agriculture, no one questionnaire carried all of them. In fact, most 
of the questionnaires had less than 200 questions. Of these, 51 were “sample 
questions” which only one farmer in five is asked to answer. Many of the re- 
maining questions could be skipped if the farmer did not produce all the crops 
and livestock characteristics of the area covered by the questionnaire. Similarly, 
in the censuses of business, manufactu and mineral industries, the Bureau 
tailored its forms to specific industries or kinds of business. Finally, the Bureau 
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developed short forms for the small businesses so that they would not have to 
answer the detailed questions required of the large enterprises. In each recent 
census, short forms have been used more extensively. 

An innovation in the 1954 Business Census, repeated in the 1958 census, is the 
use of already-existing administrative rec rs to reduce reporting. Data for the 
smallest businesses—those with no paid e ployees—are taken from the income 
tax returns filed with the Internal Revenue Service; those firms are thus relieved 
entirely of filling a census form. There are more than a million such firms. This 
change constitutes a reduction of approximately one-third in the number of 
reports required. 

Another successful 1954 innovation repeated in the 1958 Census of Business is 
the collection of data by mail rather than by field canvass, In previous censuses, 
an enumerator called at each place of business and asked the businessman for 
information. The mail canvass relieves the businessman of this interruption and 
permits him to fill the census form at his convenience. Moreover, the new 
method has reduced costs. Despite higher price levels, the 1954 and 1958 Cen- 
suses of Business cost considerably less than did the 1948 census. 

Despite the Bureau’s efforts to make reporting easier, farmers and businessmen 
must still be called upon to provide a substantial amount of information once 
every 5 years for the censuses. Occasionally, someone asks why the censuses 
cannot be eliminated and all data collected through sample surveys, which require 
fewer reports. Sample surveys provide reliable national—or, at best, regional— 
totals, but they cannot show the business pattern for every city, county, and 
State, nor can they provide detailed analyses for each separate business line. 
Only censuses can provide such information. In 1954, the Subcommittee on 
Economic Statistics of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report made the 
following statement on the need for the series of censuses then being considered: 

“ Adequate and timely benchmark data from regular censuses of agriculture, busi- 
ness, manufactures, minerals, and State and local governments are desperately 
needed.—The census data are the foundation of an adequate program of economic 
statistics. * * * All necessary steps should be taken by the executive branch 
and the Congress to carry out the census programs as scheduled.” 


Il. BENEFITS 


Small businessmen and farmers benefit from data published by the Bureau of 
the Census in at least four ways: (1) When Government, business organizations, 
and other groups make plans affecting them, and these plans are solidly based on 
comprehensive and relia »le data; (2) when the small businessmen and the farmers 
use the Census Bureau figures directly; (3) when they use information developed 
from Census Bureau data and presented to them in other forms; and (4) when 
their trade or farm associations use the Census Bureau data. 

1. Government and other uses of Census Bureau data.—The Bureau of the Census 
produces data for Government as well as private use. It is in some respects like 
the accounting department of a business firm which must | e prepared at all times 
to tell management how successfully the concern is operating, what assets it has, 
and what its liabilities are. 

Government agencies use the data in many ways. The Intensive Review 
Committee stated: 

“Both governmental policy and private business policy must always b » flexible, 
and ready to meet the shifting needs of changing economic conditions. That 
requirement is implicit in the meaning of the term by which we best describe the 
American economy: A dynamic economy. These changes in public and private 
policy sten—and must sten—fron analysis and appraisal of the many current 
economic indicators which record conditions and trends. Many of these indicators 
are direct products of census programs, and most of the others are dependent in 
one way or another on census records. 

“As an example of this dependence of policy on statistical records, we believe 
it can be said that the comprehensive programs presented by the President to the 
Congress early in 1954 could not have been conceived and formulated without 
benefit of analysis of the extensive system of current economic indicators.”’ 

One of the Government uses which most benefits the small businessman is the 
use in the effort ‘‘to promote maximum employment, production, and purchasing 
power” under the Employment Act of 1946. There is little question that the 
small businessman is better off when business conditions are good, and business 
conditions are good more persistently when business and Government have ade- 
quate statistics to guide their decisions. 
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Use of Census Bureau data by large concerns also affects the small businessman 
by improving the supply and distribution of goods and services available to him. 
One large businessman has said, ‘‘We recognize the need for basic information 
against which business can chart and evaluate its progress.’”’ The American 

arketing Association points out: 

“Today, the increasing magnitude and complexity of business operations and 
the rapidity of changes in our economy make the planning and control of sales 
operations greater than ever before. Planning and control are important for 
attaining expansion of the economy and stability and efficiency in marketing. 
Accordingly, if census data contribute materially to the planning and control of 
marketing operations, as this study indicates, then the censuses have great value 
to the general public as well as to business.” 

The corner grocer who never saw a Census Bureau report will, nevertheless 
have larger sales if the large organizations that supply him with goods have used 
Census Bureau data to study consumer needs and have supplied products which 
meet those needs, 

2. Uses of Census Bureau data by small business—A small businessman who 
needs the type of information published by the Bureau of the Census does not 
have the resources to collect it himself. He is therefore more dependent on public 
information than the large corporation is. He may, of course, have a narrower 
market and fewer needs for such data. The use of Census Bureau data depends 


to some extent on the type of business; certain types, such as market research ° 


consultants, advertising agencies, and publishers, make extensive use of these data. 

The Department of Commerce recognizes the needs of small business and, as an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce recently said, “Our Field Service is ready to 
help, and the fine trade associations of American business can and do serve as 
middlemen to interpret and pinpoint basic Government data for the best usage of 
small firms who cannot be expected to employ their own analysts.”” In accordance 
with this policy, the Department has made available to its field offices and to the 
900 cooperating chambers of commerce ‘‘Publication Aids” showing how various 
Census Bureau publications can be used. 

Even before these aids were made available, a field office employee reported the 
following uses of Census Bureau data: 

“While it might appear that companies with funds sufficient to underwrite the 


cost of a research and a statistical department are the only users of census informa-. 


tion, a fairly large number of individuals, owner-operators of their own business 
in the Philadelphia area, have through the offices of the field service, become 
aware of the uses to which census statistics may be put. For example, within a 
short period of time two different women interested in the establishment of apparel 
shops in two widely separated communities were able, through the presentation 
and analysis of the census of population and retail trade, to evaluate the potential 
amount of business they might expect in their proposed ventures. In another 
instance, a small manufacturer of dinette sets after a few visits with the Phila- 
delphia office, in which he was shown how to apply the census of retail trade in 
the furniture field to his own operations, reported that his business had increased 
beyond belief. Many inquirers interested in establishing their own business 
frequently avoided the loss of lifetime savings after being presented with an 
analysis of their proposed market in terms of census statistics.” 

Some small businesses use Census Bureau data for marketing analysis. Book- 
lets like ‘‘Making Your Sales Figures Talk’”’ and others published by the Small 
Business Administration indicate such uses of the data. One of the intensive 


review committee respondents reported that the smaller corporation ‘‘turns to 


census data as the backbone of its fact-finding process.”’ 

The American Marketing Association made the following statement: 

‘All sizes of companies rated the census highly and these ratings are surprisingly 
consistent. One of the most significant findings is the fact that relatively small 
businesses (those having sales of less than $1 million) reported the highest per- 
centage for ‘very helpful.’ Thus, it is not only the large concern but the sma.ler 
one as well which would be severely penalized without census information.” 

Many small businessmen get Census Bureau information from rege, oe 
trade papers, chambers of commerce, and other sources which sometimes publish 
the data without indicating the source. Several years ago, the Bureau scanned 
trade publications with which it was familiar and found that 54, with a circulation 
of about 400,000, republished ‘“‘Facts for Industry”’ data regularly or frequently. 
Another 24 trade papers, with a circulation of about 250,000, republished the data 
occasionally. The Women’s Wear Daily, American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 
and Shoe and Leather Reporter were among those republishing the data regularly 
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or frequently. This accounting was by no means exhaustive, and referred only 
to one series of Bureau reports. 

Among the ed declarations of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is the following: 

“The interests of small and new enterprises, therefore, can best be served by 
* * * collection and distribution of useful economic data and information, not 
pom teey ee i in a form suitable for use by the smaller enterprises but 
av e 


The chamber has shown its interest in census data by urging businessmen to fill 
the census reports promptly. 

The American Newspaper Publishers Association and American Association of 
Advertising os mnpers promote the compilation of local market data on a uniform 


basis by providing standard market data forms. The bulk of the data used comes 
from Census Bureau reports. Such compilations are used for local business 
plannin 


g. 

3. Use of information developed from Census Bureau data.—Research ups, 
schools, State and local government agencies, and others weave the Census 
Bureau data into indexes or use them to develop principles on which the farmer 
and small businessman base their decisions. The agricultural colleges, for example, 
develop new farming methods bem on the basis of data from the census of agri- 
culture. Business schools develop new ways of doing business which trickle down 
to the small businessman. 

Both farmers and businessmen read in the newspapers, or hear over the radio 
or television, business analyses and forecasts. These could not have been produced 
without the Census Bureau data or the economic indicators derived in part from 
them. Consciously or unconsciously, the small businessman and the farmer use 
these analyses in making their own decisions to expand or contract their businesses 
or to invest their personal savings. 

Census Bureau data pervade our entire economic system to such an extent that 
they have been referred to as part of the intelligence system of the American 
economy. It is hard to see where their effects begin and where they stop. And 
it is even more difficult to see how any organization operating within that economic 
system can fail to be benefited by them. 

4. Use of Census Bureau data by associations representing small businessmen and 
farmers.—The Congress and the executive agencies of the Federal Government 
ppg call upon trade associations and farm organizations to give the views 
of small businessmen and farmers. These associations are in a stronger position 
when they can prove their points with generally accepted statistics. Farmers and 
small businessmen benefit from the Census Bureau data, therefore, when favorable 
legislation or regulations are based in whole or in part on their use. 

any trade associations and farm organizations do research work on behalf 
of their memberships, and often they use the Census Bureau data in this work. 
They also inform the public on the problems of their members; this information 
is more convincing if it is fortified with recognized statistics. 


SOURCES OF BURDEN 


_In considering Federal reporting requirements, the onus for burden- 
ing business respondents all too often is placed exclusively upon the 
statistical agencies. It is not generally realized that most of the bur- 
den is attributable to forms or other reporting requirements that are 
used, not primarily for the collection of statistics, but for a variety 
of operating purposes. The majority of forms cleared with the Bureau 
of the Budget are originated by regulatory and administrative agencies. 
These forms not only are more numerous than those of the statistical 
agencies but, on the average, are more complex and more difficult. 
In all, it has been estimated by the Bureau of the Budget that the 
burdens imposed by statistical reporting account for only 20 percent 
of the federally imposed burden and administrative and regulatory 
reporting account for 80 percent.* 


4“ Reduction of Burden ,”’ staff Office of Statistical S B of 
report prepared by Office tandards, Bureau 
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Although the latter types of forms are subject, with certain excep- 
tions, to the same type of central clearance as the statistical forms, 
the opportunities to reduce or modify reporting pe apr by 
negotiation between the Bureau of the Budget and the originating 
agency are more limited. The reporting demands of the adminis- 
trative and regulatory agencies are often specified in considerable 
detail in statutes or in regulations stemming from the statutes. 
Although ways to streamline reports may be apparent, the path 
may be long and tortuous, involving repeal or amendment of long- 
standing legislation or regulations. The agencies may be reluctant 
to Mercy on such paths, fearing attenuation of their operating 
authority. 

The respondents’ costs of Federal data collection programs com- 
prise, of course, not only the time expended in filling out forms and 
in assembling the information re mired by the forms, but payment of 
part of the taxes from which Federal personnel—including those en- 

ed in processing and analyzing the returns—receive their salaries. 
hus, two kinds of time costs are involved. The subcommittee is 
concerned with both, and has been conducting surveys of the nature 
and scope of operations within the Federal agencies. However, first 
attention is being given to the possibilities of savings in respondents’ 
time, where the opportunities for economy are greater than in the 
area of direct Government costs. The Hoover Commission’s Task 
Force on Paperwork Management reported in 1955 that “It is evident 
that the cost of preparing the raw materials for Federal statistics by 
industry, as a whole, is far greater than the Government’s cost of 
totting up the figures.” ° 

Despite the obvious responsibility implicit in this relationship, a 
relationship in which the decision by a Federal data collecting agency 
to spend $1 of public funds may generate a respondent cost of $10, 
or $100, too little attention is given by Federal agencies to measure- 
ment of respondent burden. The $1 of direct agency diture is 
subject to close budget control and review; the corresponding private 
cost is generally unknown and unestimated. 

When a Federal questionnaire or reporting or recordkeeping re- 
quirement is cleared with the Bureau of the Budget, standard form 
83 is filled out and submitted by the originating agency. This 
form describes the nature of the form or requirement, the pre maven 
of reporting and other aspects, and the type and number of respond- 
ents concerned. On the basis of this information and supporting 
materials, the Bureau of the Budget makes its determination as to 
whether or not to approve the data collection project. The agency 
is not called ps to estimate the cost to respondents; nor is the 
development of such an estimate understood to be a part of the 
routine of form clearance. The only possible source of such an 
estimate, under existing procedures, would have to be the Bureau of 
the Budget or the Advisory Council on Federal Reports. 

The subcommittee recommends that consideration be given to 
incorporating the calculation of respondent workload, in man-hours 
or dollars, into the clearance procedure for each project. Presumably, 
the originating agency would most appropriately be charged with the 
responsibility for making such an estimate, subject to review. It 


5“ Report on Paperwork Management—Part II,” for the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government by the Task Force on Paperwork Management, June 1955, p. 37. 
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seems reasonable that a data collection agency give as much attention 
fo the cost it is inflicting upon the public as to its own direct costs. 
ecognition of such implicit costs might, it is believed, automatically 
make the review procedure more conscientious and rigorous, and 
might more often lead to a search for less expensive ways of meeting 
the needs for information. 
_ Beyond the Federal domain lies a vast area of State and local 
reporting requirements, very largely concentrated on administration 
and regulation. These are generally subject to less control than the 
Fede reporting requirements. While no detailed aggregate 
measures are available, individual company case studies, several of 
which are summarized in a later section of this report, indicate that 
the total State and local governmental reporting burden is comparable 
in size to the Federal. The 1955 study eS the Task Force on Paper- 
work Management of the Hoover Commission reached the conclusion 
that ‘‘more than 50 percent of the Nation’s burden of paperwork, we 
have found, is imposed by State and city government.” ® 

Relative laxity in centralized control of State and local reporting 
requirements manifests itself not only in businessmen’s charges of un- 
necessarily heavy questioning but in complaints of poor form design. 
In one case study, the 68 different State and local agency forms handled 
by one company during 1 year were appraised as follows: 38 percent 
were found unsuitable for efficient completion in a standard typewriter; 
10 percent were difficult to read; and 40 percent did not conform to the 
business’s recordkeeping practices and required special recordkeeping 
or analysis work. 

A special problem of State and local reporting is the duplication of 
demands among State and local agencies and between such agencies 
and the Federal Government. The problem is complicated by the 
fact that the duplication usually is not exact; to respond to inquiries 
from two different agencies on the same subject, the businessman gen- 
erally must recompile and rearrange his data. A number of efforts 
have been made to coordinate reporting requirements of Federal and 
State agencies, and some notable successes have been achieved in vital 
statistics; in some employment, hours, and earnings statistics; in acci- 
dent reporting; in some agricultural statistics; and in some of the data 
collection by regulatory commissions. 

Where Federal-State relations are based on disbursements of Federal 
funds to States, as in some types of public assistance programs, uni- 
formity and coordination may be achieved through tia Sat adherence 
to Federal standards. Arbitrary though the system may be, it can 
achieve some alleviation of the businessman’s reporting burden through 
standardization of forms and procedures. ere no such relation- 
ship exists, the likelihood of coordination of reporting requirements of 
different governmental levels is more remote. 

Although the subcommittee has no direct responsibility with respect 
to a activities beyond the Federal level, it believes that 
all levels would benefit if offices of statistical standards, with powers 
similar to the Federal prototype, were established in all State govern- 
ments and perhaps in the larger municipalities. These could col- 
laborate among themselves and with the Federal Government in 
developing procedures for the joint use of single inquiries to minimize 
duplication and overlapping and in the Jeatlteaanh and application 


6 Op. cit..p.4. 
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of uniform standards. Non 
Association of Railroad an 


vernmental groups such as the National 
Utility Commissioners and the Public 


Administration Clearing House can provide additional resources for 


establishing and maintaining statistical standards. 


Effective coopera- 


tion of this sort not only could reduce reporting burden, but could 
provide at all levels more and better statistical information. 


SPECIFIC AND ILLUSTRATIVE MEASURES OF BURDEN 


SUMMARY OF FEDERAL REPORTING ForMsS 


Number of repetitive reporting forms used to obtain information from the public, 
approved under the Federal Reports Act as of Jan. 1, 1959, by agency ! 


Applica- Other 
Agencies Total tions and | adminis- | Statistical 
registra- trative 3 
tions ? 
4,717 916 2, 064 1, 737 
Federal Aviation Agency-- 75 37 36 2 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board................------ fa 4 4 
total 228 30 170 28 
92 19 70 3 
44 3 37 4 
38 3 “4 21 
International Cooperation Administration 12 5 
General Services Administration. 33 8 23 2 
Selective 66 9 51 6 
Atomic Energy Commission. .................---.----- 43 17 19 7 
Oivil: Board. 18 2 12 4 
Agricultural M arketing 387 23 47 317 
Agricultural Research Service.-_...........-.--.-.-- 96 17 32 47 
Commodity Exchange Authority 15 2 12 1 
Commodity Stabilization Service . ..........-...--.- 165 37 115 13 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 13 2 
Farmer Cooperative Service 14 
Farmers Home 10 4 
59 4 53 2 
492 37 57 378 
Business and Defense Services Administration. -.-- 38 7 4 27 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 24 12 
Maritime Administration. --................---..-- 39 12 31 6 
Office of Business Economics... 31 
Interior, total_.-...........- 481 72 
Justice, total. 118 54 50 14 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. .........- 85 41 
Office of Alien Property. chet 7 2 
Bureau of Prisons_.... 1 6 
See footnotes at end of table, p. 20. 
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Summary or Feperat Reportinag Forms—Continued 
Number of repetitive reporting forms used to obtain information from the publi 


approved under the F 


Federal Reports Act as of Jan. 1, 1959, by agency —Continu 


Applica- Other 
Agencies Total tions adminis- | Statistical 4 
regi trative : 
tions ? 

Labor, total__....- 275 40 74 161 
Bureau of Employment 27 8 
Bureau of 84 13 32 39 
Bureau of 123 3 120 
Wage and Hour 29 16 12 1 
Other. 12 3 8 1 

State Department “ 51 25 25 1 

» total. 162 51 103 8 

Coast Guard... 18 9 8 1 
Customs Bureau. 101 33 
Bureau of the Mint_. ae 27 8 18 1 
Other. 10 1 3 6 
Civil Service Commission._--.-...-- 71 7 54 10 
Federal Communications Commission 75 51 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. -.............. ll 3 7 1 
Federal Power Commission. 19 1 12 6 
Federal Reserve Board... 58 1 49 
Federal Trade Commission... 3 

Interstate Commerce C 156 23 79 54 

Housing and Home Finance, total 222 56 156 10 
Community Facilities Administration. ll 4 
Federal Housing Administration. .................. 92 4 54 4 
Office of Administrator-___...............-..-..-...-- 15 5 9 1 
Public Housing Administration.................... 62 4 54 5 

A 42 9 

National Labor Relations 4 1 

National Mediation Board 2 2 r 

Railroad Retirement Board 148 35 111 2 

Securities and Exchange Commission. ................. 117 23 89 5 

Tariff Commission. 9 

Tennessee Valley Authority 98 fei 13 13 

Veterans’ Administration. 265 84 180 1 

Health, Education, and Welfare, total__................ 542 90 257 195 
Office of Education -- “ 85 19 23 43 

d ministration 13 ll 1 1 

Public Health Service 237 34 86 117 
Security Administration 183 19 134 30 

Vv onal ilitation. 21 6 12 3 
segee 3 1 1 1 

Foreign Claims Settlement 6 3 

Civil and Defense Mobilization --..................--.. 33 18 14 i 

National Science Foundation._..............-..-....-.. 62 22 32 

Small Business Administration 5 2 

ig Credit Administration 30 ll 18 1 

Information Agency - 10 9 


1 Includes only forms approved for re 


use. 
HM applying for materials, grants, loans, licenses, or privileges, etc. Includes forms such as 
and customs declaration 


n registering for selective service, alien registration 


3 used to obtain 
and reports used in admin: 


‘ Forms used to collect data which, when compiled, 
— (If the returns are used individ 


Source: Bureau of the Budget, Office of Statistical Standards. 


on needed to apply a Federal law or snaeoaion | to an individual or 


information about a group of respondents 


he form is classified under 


“Other admin- 


j 
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Number of review actions under the Federal Reports Act during 1958 


Approved 
All Approval 
actions eld Applica-| Other 
Total | tionsand/| adminis-| Statis | Other‘ 
registra- | trative? tical? 
tions! 

Total. 2, 298 25 2, 278 364 744 1,101 64 
Repetitive, mew_............... 397 15 382 69 155 133 25 
Repetitive, existing. ........... 1,475 4 1,471 282 549 619 21 
Single-time 426 6 420 13 40 349 18 


1 Forms used in applying for materials, grants, loans, licenses, or privileges, etc. Includes forms such as 
those used in registering for selective service, alien registration and customs declaration. 

2 Other forms used to obtain information needed to apply a Federal law or regulation to an individual or 
firm, and reports used in administering a program. 

3 Forms used to collect data which, when compiled, provides information about a group of respondents 
for n purposes. (If the returns are used individually the form is classified under “‘ Other adminis- 
trative,’ 


4 Orders, regulations, directives, etc., which contain reporting and recordkeeping requirements, and con- 
tracts for the collection of information. a" 
Source: Bureau of the Budget, Office of Statistical Standards. 


Case study of a small Pennsylvania manufacturing company" 


This case study covers all reporting forms prepared by one rela- 
tively small manufacturing firm in the year 1951. (A restudy was 
made, in less detail, in August 1959 at the request of the subcommittee. 
The restudy confirmed the general conclusions of the 1951 analysis 
but identified certain changes in workload proportions. The total 
Federal reporting burden has been reduced because of the virtual 
elimination of special defense program reporting requirements largely 
attributable to the Korean conflict, but some other kinds of Federal 
reporting have increased. The level of reporting to State and local 
agencies has increased significantly.) 

The company’s total employment in 1951 was about 300, including 
43 administrative and office employees. Within the latter group, a 
comets record was kept of all governmental reports prepared, includ- 
ing. etails as to the nature of each report and the work required to 

it out. 


The major findings of the study are summarized below. 

1. During the first 36 years (1883 to 1919) of the company’s opera- 
tions, only six governmental reports were required annually. The 
hong of rapid growth was from 1930 to 1950, when legislation in the 

elds of social security, apeye withholding, and corporate taxes 
added 31 reporting activities. The defense program added 11 Federal 


reports in 1950 and 1951. Thus reporting activities increased, in 68 
ears, from 6 annual reports to 1,523 reports filed on 71 separate 
orms during 1951. 


LB viding detailed and informative materials, which are summarized the subcommittee 
is indebted to 5 Robert V. Housel, industrial relations manager, Duff-Norton Co., Pa. 


| 
| 

i” 


Growth of Government reporting by Duff-Norton Manufacturing Co. 


Federal (nondefense) Federal State Local 
(defense) 
> 
l@ lg tele la |4 
1930 to 7 1 3 2 2 1 35 
| 8 6 6 3 4 7) ou 3 5 4 6 [ea 


2. The volume of reports for 16 Federal agencies (including defense 
reporting) represented 54 percent of the report forms and 77 percent 
of the form completions. Thirty-eight Federal forms were filled out 
1,189 times; 22 forms of 14 State agencies were completed 133 times; 
and 11 forms of 9 local agencies were handled 201 times. In addition, 
24 forms for 8 Canadian Government agencies were prepared 58 times 
to cover the company’s Canadian subsidiary. 

3. Federal forms were more in conformity with standards of good 
form design than were the State and local agency forms. Even the 
Federal forms, however, did not entirely adhere to such standards. 
Among the Federal forms, those carrying Budget Bureau approval 
showed greater conformity with the standards than the forms of 
those agencies exempted by law from Budget Bureau form clearance. 


Appraisal of reporting forms in accordance with uniform minimum standards 


Federal forms State forms Local forms 
Uniform minimum mstand-| Conform | Donot | Conform | Donot | Conform | Donot 
1, Federal Budget Bu- 

4. Form title given... 2| 5| 19| 3] 14] 7] 1] 
6. Authority or besis! 19| 3| 6| 33 
7. Confidential state-| eo) 2| 17} | 3| 2] 
32 89 4 ll ll 50 ll 50 3 33 6 67 

report 2| o7| 1] 3] 15] of 1] 6| 6] 2] 25 
designated 7| 22] 12] 67] 6] 33] 3] 38| 5] 62 
11. Proper identification 

of fate to bere! «| ni} «| 5] 


1 Does not include figures tabulated in item 1. 
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4. A number of duplications in reporting requirements were found. 
The most obvious occurred in. reports covering employees’ earnings, 
descriptions of the company’s business, employment figures, hours 
worked, value of shipments, and sales. Most duplications probably 
were attributable to statutory requirements or administrative expedi- 
ency, but there were indicated areas for improvement. 

5. Seventeen salaried employees spent 2,213 hours, or 7 percent of 
their 1951 working hours, on measurable reporting activities. Salary 
costs attributable to such activities amounted to $4,140 or 0.9 percent 
of all 1951 salaries. The company paid the equivalent of nt at for 
1% employees for governmental reporting work. The cost amounted 
to 0.5 percent of th 
after taxes, and 3.1 percent of profits reinvested in the business. 

6. Nondefense reporting costs were apportioned as follows: Federal, 
69 percent; State, 26 percent; local, 5 percent. Of the nondefense 
reports, tax returns were by far the most time consuming. Of the 


nondefense total, statistical reports consumed only 6 percent of the 
employee hours. 


7. Several reporting activities resulted in specific services received . 


from Government agencies. These services included certain statis- 


tical reports and the application for allotment of controlled materials 
under the defense program. The statistical material was too general 
in scope and was often out of date when received. 


The major recommendations of the company official who conducted | 


the study follow: | 


1. The authority of the Federal Bureau of the Budget should be expanded by 
Congress to give it the right to review reporting procedures of all Federal agencies 
and State agencies receiving Federal funds. 

2. The Bureau of the Budget should strive to further improve Federal reporting 
procedures by (a) adopting and enforcing the use of a uniform business classifica- 
tion list and code system; (b) further reducing duplications in the collection of 
employment, man-hour and financial data; and (c) simplifying the.burdensome 
reporting requirements of defense agencies wherever possible. 

3. The commendable work of the Advisory Council on Federal Reports should 
be extended to State governments. 

4. The Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce and other business groups 
should collaborate to bring pressure for the creation of a staff bureau of statistical 
coordination and standards in the Pennsylvania State Budget Bureau, as recom- 
mended by the Pennsylvania State Economic Research Council. 

5. Organizations representing business should encourage the further study and 
understanding of this problem by both business and Government agencies. 

6. There is adequate precedent in present State and local tax laws for permitting 
business firms to deduct a fee to cover their costs of deducting and reporting 
employees’ payroll taxes and sales taxes, and the policy should be adopted uni- 
versally through legislation. ; 


Case study of a large Midwest manufacturing company 

During 1 year, a detailed record was kept for a large manufacturing 
company with a number of plants and subsidiaries, All reports were 
channeled through a central office and a log was kept which identified 
the agency, the form, its frequency, and the employee hours required 
to fill it out. Some of the findings are summarized below. 

In the year, the company handled 173 different Federal forms rang- 
ing in frequency of filing from daily to annual, and involving the filing 
of 37,683 reports. The workload amounted to 48,285 hours. In 
addition, the company received a number of other Federal forms, 
presumably voluntary, which it did not respond to because it objected 
to the apparent duplication, felt that the data requested were confi- 


e company’s 1951 profits before taxes, 1.4 percent. 
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dential, or for other reasons. In this group were 33 different forms 
which would have involved 1,098 reports and an estimated workload 
of 424 hours. 

ane from State agencies which were complied with included 
63 different forms, involving the filing of 1,145 reports at a cost of 
3,266 hours. State requests which were not filed included 6 different 
—_ which would have involved 32 reports and an estimated 61 

ours. 

Requests from cities, other local governments, and private groups 
(6. trade associations, chambers of commerce) which were honored 
included 36 different forms requiring 385 filings and 676 hours. Re- 
quests from similar sources to which response was not made included 
27 different forms which would have involved 110 reports and an esti- 
mated cost of 234 hours. 

It is noted that the proportion of total workload attributable to 
Federal forms was much greater in the case of this company than has 
been observed in other cases. This yng 8s deals largely in agricul- 
tural products, and 61 percent of its eral reporting workload 
comprised work on U.S. Department of Agriculture forms. In addi- 
tion, the workload for the year included filing for the census of manu- 
factures, which is conducted only once every 5 years. Hours charge- 
able to the census forms amounted to 26 percent of the total time spent 
on Federal forms. 

It is probably true, however, that the larger the company the greater 
the relative impost of Federal filing requirements. Many Federal 
inquiries are limited to the larger enterprises, or require more detailed 
reporting from the larger ones. The workload tends to vary also 
according to the nature of the industry. Firms operating in an eco- 
nomic area in which the Federal Government has a strong regulatory 
interest, such as agriculture or railroads, or a strong procurement 
interest, such as aircraft and missiles, are likely to have heavier report- 
ing burdens than firms in other areas. 

Case study of four small electrical manufacturing companies 

The following table summarizes the reporting experience of four 
relatively small electrical equipment manufacturing companies in 
1 year. 


Man- aa 364 382 127 1,326 
State and 4 

Man-hours 589 938 369 1,127 
Ne vernment: 

Man-hours 75 109 162 737 


pderal: 
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Case study of two New York banks 


The following table summarizes the reporting experience of two 
New York banks in 1 year. 


Federal (including Federal Reserve Bank of New York): 
erent forms. 


of different forms. 31 

an-hours. 950 

State and local: > 
Number of different forms.__._- 19 4 
Man-hours ow u 6, 538 8, 670 


Government reports required of a small New York company 


The information reproduced below was supplied through the 
Associated Industries of New York State, Inc. 


Analysis of governmental reports required of a small New York company 


Reports 
New York State franchise tax report._.........-..----.--.-.--.-..--- 
Federal Trade Commission survey report_-.......---------------.---- 
Census Bureau farm machinery survey report__...........-.---------- 
Federal W-3 form (W-2 summary) 
Federal form 1099 (report on payments not requiring withholding) -.__---- 
. Federal form 1096 (1099 summary) -..-......--------.------.-------- 
New York income tax withholding forms----.-..............-.-------- 
New York form IT 105 (summary of above) ___-_-_-..----.------------ 
Federal social security and withholding receipt forms (deposits) 
Federal form 941 (summary of above) -_.-.........---.-------.-------- 
New York disability insurance reports__...........----------.---...-- 
New York unemployment insurance reports__.......-....------------- 
Pennsylvania unemployment insurance 
Pennsylvania sales reports (detailed for each vending representative) _--- - 
Vermont highway use tax report.......-......--.--..-----.--.---.--.- 
Maryland highway use tax report._....-.....-.---------.-----.-.--.. 
New Hampshire highway use tax report._-.....-...-..--------------- 
Federal census of manufactures report___._.....--..-.---.------------ 


Norte.—Each of the above reports requires detailed records to substantiate accuracy. For instance, a 
detailed record of each truck trip must be kept to satisfy all the highway use reports. 


Case study of four aircraft manufacturing companies * 

The following information is based on recent experience of four 
aircraft and missile manufacturing companies. The extraordinaril 
heavy load of administrative reporting reflects the position of these 
companies as contractors with the Federal Government, especially the 
Department of Defense. Spokesmen for the industry recognize the 
need of the Government for detailed data in directing the placement 
and execution of defense contracts and in measuring the Nation’s 


§ For providing the materials which are summarized here, the subcommittee is indebted to Mr. Edward 
B. Aerospace Industries Association of America, Inc. 
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defense production capabilities. They feel, however, that completely 
effective organization and control of paperwork on the part both of 
the Government and industry is yet to be found. Reduction of 
reporting requirements through elimination of duplication, changes 
in reporting frequency, etc., are looked to. 

Some of the reporting requirements are of such nature (e.g., or an 
individual contractor basis) as not to come under the clearance 

rocedure of the Bureau of the Budget. Under such circumstances, 
it is all the more incumbent upon the Government agencies involved 
in this case primarily the procurement units of the Department of 
Defense, to maintain their own review and clearance offices with clear 
and firm authority to make the reporting procedure as efficient and 
economical as possible. 

The tables shown below reflect the experience of four companies in 
handling a total of 664 different Federal reporting requirements, many 
of which involve the filing of reports a number of times in a given year. 
Reports classified as statistical are those filed with the Bureau of the 
Census, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and similar agencies. Reports 
classified as administrative are filed mainly with the Departments of 
the Air Force, Army, and Navy. The classification by degree of 
burden is based on an index of man-hours required to complete the 
reports. 


Summary of reports by type and degree of burden—Percent distribution 


All reports Statistical | Administrative 


Number of reports by type, degree of burden, and company 


Company Company Company Com 
A D 
All reports: 
63 104 113 87 
29 39 45 24 
Statistical: 
9 7 16 12 
Administrative: 
Nominal _..- 54 97 97 75 
Appreciable-----.- 43 25 50 35 
29 39 45 24 


One company, in commenting upon its inventory of Federal re- 
porting requirements, made the following comment: 


The final figures for our survey show id oo te 212 reports for the Government 
at an annual cost of 170,036 hours. In addition to this the ‘‘AMC Handbook of 


Program Progress Reporting’’ has recently been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and will require an estimated additional 10,000 to 13,000 hours per year. 
These hours become more meaningful when it is considered that a large portion 
of our reporting is of a highly technical nature, requiring the time of technical 
persons hired for special functions, from which they are drawn to prepare reports. 
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Case study of railroads 

One area of reporting requirements which has been called to the 
subcommittee’s attention through a variety of sources is that relatin 
to railroads. The reporting requirements of railroads in the United 
States are closely associated wiih the history of regulation of the 
industry by the Federal Government beginning in 1887. Information 
obtained by the subcommittee suggests that railroads are subjected 
to an unusually heavy burden of reporting, even by contrast to the 
other sectors of the transportation industry. The subcommittee is 
making a special study of this matter; in the present report only a 
brief summary of one aspect of a special case study is presented. 


Summary of reports filed by class I railroads with Federal agencies, by frequency 
[Based on detailed listing compiled in 1954 by Association of American ee a not include 


required by Post Office Department in connection with rai] handling of U.S. mail] 
Agency Total |Annual| Semi- | Quar- |Monthly| Weekly | Daily As 
annual | terly occur 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
t of Agriculture. 18 1 PRL elas 9 1 
Department of the Army (Corps 
Department of Health, Educa- 
Department of the Interior 
Federal Communications Com- 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
| 


1 Every 4 years. 
THE NEED FOR RECURRENT EVALUATION 


» The enactment of the Federal Reports Act in 1942 constituted a 
significant step forward in the recognition of Federal Government re- 
sponsibility to police its reporting requirements and to improve its 
bs compiling activities. Indeed, the development of a control and 
direction mechanism had become a necessity by that time; without it, 
as Government activities and ‘attetidant paperwork increased, the 
circumstances would have become intolerable. With it, a situation 
of reasonably good control exists in many, if not most, sectors. How- 
ever, to keep it that way, and to improve it further, requires recurrent 
studies and evaluations. Internal controls may become flabby; 
external controls through reasoned criticism by businessmen an 
other respondents and users require a degree of education, energy, and 
initiative that not all possess. 

Many evaluations, some ad hoc, some general and continuing, have 
been made. The Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (first Hoover Commission) during its 
work in 1947 to 1949 included a Task Force on Statistical Agencies. 
The similarly titled second Hoover Commission in 1953 to 1955 in- 
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cluded a Task Force on Paperwork Management. The Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of the Congress and its Subcommittee on Economic 
Statistics have held many hearings on Federal statistical programs. 
Special review groups have conducted intensive studies of particular 
agencies and programs, including the Bureau of Mines, the Bureau of 
the Census, the National Office of Vital Statistics, the Office of Educa- 
tion, the Consumers’ Price Index, crop and livestock estimates, em- 
ployment and unemployment statistics, and national accounts. The 
Advisory Council on Federal Reports has worked with the Bureau of 
the Budget since the enactment of the Federal Reports Act in 1942. 
The Federal Statistics Users’ Conference, organized in 1956, has al- 
ready made a number of studies. 

The Task Force on Paperwork Management of the second Hoover 
Commission, in its 1955 report on ‘“‘The Nation’s Paperwork for the 
Government,” included a list of paperwork targets which it recom- 
mended for further study. The fisting enumerated 169 business re- 
porting or recordkeeping requirements imposed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and identified by the task force as unduly burdensome. The 
task force estimated that the targets represented potential savings in 
excess of $100 million. In 1956 the Office of Statistical Standards of 
the Bureau of the Budget issued an interim report on “Reduction of 
Paperwork Burden” in which it took up each target in turn and de- 
scribed the results, to that date, of its review of the task force’s 
criticism and recommendations. The subcommittee requested the 
Bureau of the Budget to provide a further and more final report on 
the disposition of the listed targets. This has been prepared and is 
included as an appendix to the present subcommittee report. (See 
appendix, p. 52.) 

hat not all respondents and users are now completely satisfied can 
readily be seen from articles in business Over and from corre- 
spondence received by the subcommittee. Not all the writers are 
complainants, and not all the complaints are justified, but some of the 
sore spots arereal. In any event, the evidence is clear that much more 
educational work needs to be done before businessmen and Govern- 
ment can reasonably well understand each other’s needs and 
capabilities. 

ollowing are excerpts from some of the letters recently received by 
the subcommittee. 

I know that you realize that our main objection to these reports is that the 


requests are made in terms and figures which practically no business uses in their 


accounting practices. 


If the Department of Commerce is responsible for operation of defense materials 
= = is it necessary for Department of Interior to also compile similar 
information 


We file annually a report showing the dollar value of our sales that fall under 
renegotiation requirements, having filed since 1951. Every year this figure has 
been very far below the “‘floor’’ or minimum requirements to come under renego- 
tiation. Yet, we must continually keep special records of purchase orders, sales, 
etc., that are affected by this law. 


. As is usually the case with such reports, it has now been expanded to include 
more statistics which are not a matter of record and which therefore require 
many hours of expensive office labor. 
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It is our feeling that no attempt has been made to estimate the cost of gathering 
this information, either to business or the Government. Also it appears that no 
attempt was made to distinguish between small and large business. 


You don’t just reach out for the figures and dope they ask for. In nearly each 
case it requires quite a bit of labor in preparing worksheets, accumulating the 
figures in the fashion they want (which often is far removed from the accepted 
accounting method). 


In my opinion the streamlining of the information asked of American business 
by the Bureau of the Census is an urgent need. 


We certainly do question the value cf detailed information which has to be 
estimated, which is time consuming to prepare and then must take a great deal 
of the Government’s time to analyze. 


The information that is asked for on the above form is going to come directly 
off of our Treasury form 941. Now it would have been a simple thing if the 
Budget Bureau and the Treasury Department could have sat down together and 
made a slight change on form 941, by simply asking the taxpayer for the right to 
release the information to the Budget Bureau. A signature or check box could 
have accomplished this. This alone would have saved tons of forms plus the 
added cost of additional employees, files, and filing space. 


We use Government statistics for total employee information, marketing to 
compare With other competing industries, production values and industry growth 
wages paid, material consumed, etc. We are all in agreement that we should 
eliminate waste and duplication, but I believe you will find upon close scrutiny 
that there is not much of that in the Bureau of the Census or the Department of 
Labor and that both business and labor combined find that Government statistics 
are important to their intelligent operations. 


Some of the information required is of a type that is not readily obtainable from 
normal business records, and it take3 an annoying amount of time to look it up, 


We submit that it is none of the Federal Government’s business how much 
electricity * * * or any other business firm uses. Nor is it of any governmental 
importance for Government officials to know wage patterns for various kinds of 
industries and geographical areas. These things simply should be beyond the 
sphere of Government interest. 


Sure the information will be used to compile averages, which will mean little or 
nothing, and the report itself will be gravely filed in the archives of the Census 
Bureau to gather dust. Of course, it will furnish work for Government clerks in 
its tabulation, at more cost to the suffering taxpayer. 


I do not contend that the census should not be taken, in fact I see the definite 
need for it, however I think additional time should be allotted in which to prepare 
the form. It is my belief that the due date should be the same as on income tax 
returns since much of the same information is required. 


May I suggest at this time that you recommend to the Department of Business 
Census that if and when they are asking for business census, for heaven sakes 
they make a request of the business people and accountants after April 15. At 
least by that time they have filed their tax returns and much of the information 
requested in the census report form can be answered. 


| 
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The following magazine articles are reprinted with permission. 
{Reprinted from American Trade Association Executives Journal, January 1955] 


Wuat AMERICAN Business WANTS FROM THE FEDERAL STATISTICAL PROGRAM 
(By A J. Nesti, chief statistician, National Electrical Manufacturers Association) 


During the past 14 years, the American businessman has taken a more active 
rt in the shaping of the Federal statistical program than ever before in our 
istory. He has done this as a member of a countless number of business and 
industry advisory committees set up by Government itself and by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the Advisory Council on Federal Reports, the 
American Statistical Association, and other similar organizations. The need for 
his advice during this period was brought about first by the tremendous statistical 
requirements of World War II; then by the problems of postwar economic read- 
justment; and, finally, by the necessity for reducing the new Federal statistical 
giant to an adequate, sounder, and more economic operation, which would be 
more closely geared with current needs. The latter phase is still in progress. 

No one familiar with the part played by the businessman in his role as ‘‘adviser’’ 
can deny that he made a tremendous contribution to the successful solution of the 
thousands of problems that were encountered during these past 14 years. Yet, 
to many, he appeared to be supercritical of the Federal statistical program, the 
Federal agencies, and the Government statisticians. To some, the businessman 
appeared to be confused and selfish in his desires for changes, and lacking in appre- 
ciation and understanding of the work of the various Government departments. 
However, out of the endless discussions, meetings, and writing, there has emerged 
a clear and definite pattern of what American business wants from the Federal 
statistical program. Boiled down, Ameriean business wants economy, accuracy, 
speed, genuine public service, and a minimum reporting burden. 


ECONOMY 


Business naturally desires that the Federal statistical program be run in a 
businesslike manner, that is, on an economic basis with all duplication, wastes, 
and unnecessary programs eliminated. Specifically, business would like to see 
eliminated, from such programs, all overlapping interests as between. different 
Government agencies, and any programs that are deemed to be unessential. 
Also desired is a more realistic approaéh to the problem of Federal statistical 
budgets whereby funds would definitely be available for those activities that have 
received congressional approval. This would avoid the waste of Soeeteaetes 
made in preparations for programs which are later ruled out due to the withholding 
of the necessary funds by the Congress:—The experience with the 1953 census 
program is a good example of such waste of public funds. 


ACCURACY 


_ Business expects and should get. a maximum of accuracy in the information 
developed from the Federal statistical program. While part of this program is 
conducted on a sound technical basis-resuiting in the preparation and release of 
accurate information, too large a part involves reporting samples that are not 
representative and techniques that are not sound. As a result, the released in- 
formation is revised time after time, and in the process the businessman is misled 
in making decisions which depend upon this information. 


SPEED 


One of the constant and everlasting criticisms of Government statistics is that 
the figures are not released promptly enough. Too many times data are not re- 
leased until the time period involved has become part of history. For example 
some very important Federal statistical measures do not become available until 
2 ori after the fact. Obviously, the value of such data is reduced to practically 
nothing. 

ai GENUINE FEELING OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


- Government agencies and Government employees are in the service of the gen- 
eral public which, of course, includes all businesses and institutions, as well as 
private individuals. This heing the case, the activities conducted by the Gov- 
ernment agencies should, without a doubt, reflect the unqualified public interest 
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in the projects. Criteria of public interest as a guide for setting up Government 
statistical programs have been developed and should be considered. 


MINIMUM BURDEN OF REPORTING 


Naturally, since the businessman is almost always the victim—as a respond- 
ent—of any Government statistical program, he desires that the burden upon him 
for such reporting be kept at an absolute minimum. This requires a complete 
coordination of sdaliatianl sunarasca not only as between the Federal Government 
agencies, but also as between the Federal agencies, the State agencies, and the 
municipal agencies. 

HOW THESE GOALS MIGHT BE ACHIEVED 


With various conflicting interests at work, it is admittedly not easy to achieve 
the goals outlined by business. And, admittedly, the job is one that requires 
not only the cooperation of Government but also that of business and of the 
general public. owever, the job can be done. Here are a series of suggested 
steps which, if carried out in the order given, could very well lead to economy, 
accuracy, speed, public service, and minimum reporting burden in the federal 
statistical program. 

(1) Overharal the Federal governmental organization.—This is the job that the 
first Hoover Commission tried to do some time ago, and is the job that the second 
Hoover Commission is currently studying. It is a known fact that some of the 
problems of Government statistical programs are born at the time the Govern- 
ment departments are set up and their responsibilities defined. Some of these 
problems would, undoubtedly, be eliminated by a reorganization which would 
tend to eliminate overlapping responsibilities and functions and clarify, beyond 
any shadow of a doubt, the responsibilities of each Government department. 

(2) Completely coordinate all Government statistical programs—Federal, State, 
and local.—This is not a new suggestion. It has been made by different individuals 
time and time again. A proper integration and coordination of statistical activ- 
ities at all Government levels would eliminate duplication of effort, would decrease 
costs of specific activities, would provide more accurate measures, would provide 
statistical series that would complement rather than clash with each other, and 
would reduce considerably the reporting burden on respondents. 

(3) Establish a basic minimum statistical program—with guaranteed funds— 
subject to review every 5 or 10 years.—The best minds in Government and in business 
should jointly decide what the basic minimum requirement is for a Government 
statistical program. When this is done, there should be no question about setting 
up the necessary financial structure to insure the funds required for that program. 
it this is done, there would be eliminated the wastes that grow out of the expense 
of preparation for programs that are eventually discarded due to the fact that 
funds are not made available. 

(4) Establish an approximate area of additional Government statistical activity.— 
Through careful study by appropriate industry-Government committees, there 
could be defined an approximate area where the Government would be the most 
logical agency for conducting certain statistical programs based, of course, upon 
general public interest. The specific activities that would be involved in this area 
would be the subject of review by all interested parties in Government and in 
business to make sure that they are necessary and that Government can best 
perform ‘Shem, In the case of such activities, funds should be requested as they 
are ne 

(5) Establish an approximate area where Government agencies should very definitely 
not become active-—There are some specific programs which the Government is 
conducting today that are not sufficiently in the public interest and should, there- 
fore, be the responsibility of the private interests involved. There should not be 
too much difficulty in establishing the approximate boundaries of this particular 
area. 

(6) Create a continuing reviewing body for Government statistical activities which 
would make a constant check on (a) whether Federal agencies are staying within 
the prescribed boundaries of activities, and (6) whether the activities that are 
being carried on are following acceptable procedures, utilizing proper definitions 
and instructions and producing accurate results. Again, this idea is not a new one. 
A U.S. statistical commission has been suggested at various times with approxi- 
mately this responsibility. Whether such a body could operate within the Office 
of Statistical Standards of the Bureau of the Budget might be studied. 

(7) Establish and activate a sound but flerible classification of industries and o 
products.—Those familiar with the current standard indust. classification and 
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standard commodity classification, as well as similar governmental classifications, 
know the farflung effects of these classifications upon Federal statistical measures. 
They also know the inadequacies of the present classifications. 

(8) Develop a widespread educational program among business and the general 
public on the subject of governmental statistical programs.— Despite the huge growth 
in governmental statistical programs in recent years, there is a sad lack of real 
Snorage of such programs among business people, as well as among the general 
public. 

To attain the goals outlined above, it would be necessary for all business and 
for the general public to understand thoroughly the Government statistical pro- 
gram from the standpoint of suppliers of information, as well as from the stand- 
point of users of the information. This is a job which can be shared by Govern- 
ment oprecion, the Office of Statistical Standards of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the local chambers of commerce, the Advisory 
Council on Federal Reports, the American Trade Association Executives, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the American Statistical Association, and 
other such organizations. 

(9) Develop a very specific program of training statisticians for practical business 
jobs.—At the moment, a very large percentage of the statisticians is employed in 
governmental agencies, in market research organizations, educational institutions, 
and other similar technical organizations. A very small percentage of the total 
number of statisticians is employed in individual business establishments. Con- 
snquentty, these individual firms are not obtaining the benefits that. a trained 
individual could give them at a time when business requires not only an engineer, 
a salesman, and an accountant, but also a market analyst. Such a program 
might be developed by the American Statistical Association in conjunction with 
educational institutions. 


[Reprinted from Nation’s Business, November 1956] 
Fewer, SIMPLER QUESTIONNAIRES IN SIGHT 


HERE’S HOW BUSINESS IS WORKING WITHE GOVERNMENT TO BRING MORE 
COMMONSENSE INTO RECORDKEEPING 


(By Alan L. Atten and Charles B. Seib) 


How long should business firms be required to keep their records on hand for 
possible call by the Government? 

That’s a multimillion dollar question for businessmen who face evergrowin 
costs for storage space for their records and clerical help to care for them. A 
sensible time limit on required record retention, replacing today’s costly confusion, 
could mean annual savings to business of $25 to 540 million. 

Work toward a uniform and clear Government policy on business records is 
just one of the activities of a small Federal bureau which, with the help of a 

usiness-sponsored advisory group, is trying to curb the Government’s appetite 
for paper work by businessmen. 
he Government unit is the Budget Bureau’s Office of Statistical Standards. 
It has authority by law to screen all the demands or requests for statistics and other 
information that most Government bureaus send out to business. 

Working closely with this office is the Advisory Council on Federal Reports, 
sponsored by seven national business organizations, and including the Chamber of 

ommerce of the United States. The Council channels to the Government 
business’ reaction to existing Federal paperwork requirements—the endless 
reports, studies, questionnaires, and other documents Washington requires—a 
well as proposed new entrants in this field. 

Together, these groups strive to simplify, improve, and thin out the mountains 
of federally required paper. As part of this mission they are trying to bring some 
commonsense to the matter of reeords retention. 

Present laws are often vague as to what records business must keep and for 
how long. As a result, businessmen are obliged to keep for an indefinite period 
all sorts of useless data that otherwise would have been turned over to the junkman. 

Help may be coming, however. The Budget Bureau has now received com- 
ments from interested Government agencies on a Council proposal for a uniform 
time limit—probably 6 years—on retention of most documents, permission to 
microfilm all records which must be kept longer, and other provisions. 

If the plan goes through, the savings to business in filing equipment, warehouse 
space, and manpower se impressive. 
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>” Many businessmen, on the evidence of their own experience, may not feel that 
the Budget Bureau and the Council have been outstandingly successful in their 
assault on Government-engendered -pa perwork. After all, about 5,000 different 
Federal forms are now showered on business firms and private citizens. 

These range from one-shot surveys to required weekly, monthly, quarterly, and 
annual reports. They vary in size from detailed annual reports several hundred 
pages long required by Federal regulatory agencies, to a postcard sent to television 
stations by the Post Office Department asking: ‘“‘Can you use slides on the mail- 
early-for-Christmas theme?” 

There’s no exact figure on what handling all these forms costs business. The 
Hoover Commission declared that “the cost imposed on private citizens and 
business for clerical help, accounting, legal and other expenses runs into hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually.” 

The businessman’s plight would be even worse if the Office of Statistical 
Standards (OSS) and the Council weren’t on the job. Working together over 
the past 15 years, they’ve chalked up such good deeds as these: 

About a million unincorporated family stores and other businesses without 
outside employees were spared the time, expense and mental anguish of filling out 
forms in last year’s census of distributors. 

The reason: OSS and the Council pointed out that the information sought 
from these firms could be obtained from their income tax returns. 

There used to be 18 forms, totaling 379 pages, for firms wishing to apply for, 
renew, sell, transfer or otherwise change the ownership of radio and television 
stations. 

Now, the requirement has been trimmed to eight forms with 52 pages. What’s 
more, the forms have been revised to make it easier to supply the required 
information. 

The Government used to require notarization of many of the forms it called 
for, which put a heavy burden on business, especially small business. Then it 
was phrarell out that the penalty for giving the Government false information— 
whether under oath or not—was more severe than the penalty for perjury. 

This, of course, makes notarization pointless. So, the notarization requirement 
was dropped on most forms where this could be done by executive action. It is 
gradually being dropped on forms where it is required by law. As laws get 
overhauled, the Budget Bureau tries to include a provision repealing the notariza- 
tion requirement. 

A meeting called by the Council saved industry more than $4 million. The 
BDSA wanted a survey of metal consuming and new metal scrap generating 
industries, which auto makers called an unwarranted burden. Fifty industry 
and Government men worked out a simple compromise. If the survey were based 
on figures for 1954, a census of manufactures year, instead of 1955 as proposed, 
the 5,000 plants concerned could report their metal consumption by copying off 
figures on their census forms. Government found the figures useful; industry 
saved 75 percent of the cost of gathering special information. 

OSS has a staff of 20 to 25 career Government employees, headed by Dr, 
Raymond T. Bowman, assistant director of the Budget Bureau for statistical 
standards. In addition to clearing all new forms, the office periodically reviews 
existing forms and listens to complaints from business organizations or individual 
businessmen. 

When OSS got its review power back in 1942, it decided that the best way to 
discover the burden a particular survey would put on business would be to get 
the reaction of businessmen themselves. Accordingly, it asked a number of 
national organizations to set up the Advisory Council, which came into being 
later that year. 

Its present sponsors, in addition to the National Chamber, are the American 
Chamber of Commerce Executives, the American Trade Association Executives, 
the American Retail Federation, the Controllers Institute of America, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and the National Industrial Council. 

The Council itself, which now has 24 members, does most of its work through 
dozens of committees and special panels, each acting in a different business field. 
These fields range from air transportation to banking to fishery statisties and 
industrial security. The committees include about 1,000 volunteer businessmen. 
The whole operation is on a $40,000-a-year budget, contributed by member 
groups. The headquarters staff numbers only four and is concerned chiefly with 
routing information between the Government and the Council’s committees. 

In addition to trying to hold down the size and complexity of Government 

perwork demands, the Council and the OSS try to make sure that most useful 

formation is gathered. The Budget Bureau warns somewhat ominously that 
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the Government is still not getting all the information it really needs from business 
and that Federal agencies will probably be pressing for more and more facts and 
figures. Therefore, say OSS and the Council, it’s even more important that 
information be collected with the least possible burden on business. 

Most of the business on the two-way street between OSS and the Advisory 
Council starts with OSS. Some Government agency proposes a new survey, 
and OSS asks tne Council to help it assess tne burden the project would impose. 
The matter is referred to a committee of the Council and in due course OSS gets 
its answer. 

Occasionally, however, business starts with the Council. The OSS puts out a 
daily list of = surveys and a monthly list of reports and questionnaires 
under review. hese lists are widely circulated and bring comments and ques- 
tions from Advisory Council members. Also, the meetings of Council committees 
and panels provide a flow of criticisms to be forwarded to OSS. 

Budget Bureau officials say there’s no way of knowing how many new surveys 
are proposed each year. Many agencies have clearance officers of their own, 
so some proposals are killed before they get to OSS. Moreover, agencies often 
sound out OSS informally on a proposed project and, if the reaction is unfavorable, 
never submit the project. 

Generally speaking, OSS officials say they try to balance the Government’s 
need for a particular bit of information against the burden its collection would put 
on the industry involved. It considers such auestions as these: 

Is the information already available on some other form? 

Could the facts be obtained more easily by amending an old form rather than 
sending out a new one? 

Is the coverage too broad? Could the information be obtained just as well by 
an sacheshry sampling, or by questioning all the big firms and sampling the smaller 
ones 

Are the questions clear? 

Is the information sought in a form that can readily be obtained from existing 
business records, or will new bookkeeping be needed? 

Are the reports being demanded more Reaaeitie than necessary? 

Some of the most troublesome surveys currently being proposed are those in 
which the Government seeks plant capacity information in preparation for possible 
industrial mobilization for war. Studies of industrial security have also given 
rise to problems. Surveys in both these fields have led to wrangles, industry seek- 
simplify and Government seeking to 

requently industry wins these wrangles, with the help of OSS and the Council. 
The comptroller of one large company, informed of a plant security study the 
Defense Department was planning, had his firm’s engineers estimate how much 
the survey would cost the company. They came up with an estimate of $75,000 
to $100,000. Armed with this figure, the comptroller went to OSS. OSS backed 
himfup, and the survey was never made. 
® One Council group recently persuaded the Agriculture Department to simplify 
a proposed survey of wholesale meat distributors. Another obtained a drastic 
cutback in the reports required from brass and copper wire firms. Still another 
won a double-barreled victory over a Government proposal to survey manu- 
facturing capacity and labor skills in the precision optical industry. It not only 
simplified the form, but it completely overhauled the proposed definitions of labor 
skills in order to reflect accurately the industry’s working patterns. 

In addition to the records retention work, current projects include— 

A study by the Council’s Committee on Chemicals to simplify the Tariff Com- 
mission’s annual report on synthetic organic chemicals. The committee has 
already noted that some of the information required is being collected on a more 
current basis by the Commerce Department’s Business and Defense Services 
Administration. 

A review of how to cut down the form bus companies must file each year with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Prolonged negotiations with the Defense Department in an attempt to simplify 
a proposed form on which all defense contractors would report the Government 
business they’re subcontracting. 

Acting as the businessman’s paperwork watchdogs, officials of both OSS and 
the Council have one word of caution for the businessman objecting to Govern- 
ment reporting demands. Much of the surveying being done, they point out, is 
at the request of business itself. 

In fact, in many industries there is a demand for more, not less, Government 
collection of information. OSS and the Council have found out that 
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to stop collecting certain types of information sometimes draw not cheers but 
Harper from firms or segments of an industry which find the facts collected, and 
ter published by the Government, ‘vital to their operations. 


{Reprinted from Nation’s Business, March 1957] 
Here’s Way To Fewer GovERNMENT REpPorRTS 


FEDERAL FORMS COST BUSINESS $200 MILLION A YEAR. YOU CAN HELP REDUCE 
THEM 


Everybody agrees that something ought to be done to curtail the incredible 
volume of reports, records, and questionnaires that business fills out for Wash- 
ington agencies at a cost of more than $200 million a year. But fur starts flying 
when you nominate one particular report for oblivion. 

Despite the obstacles, some progress has already been made by a handful of 
dedicated business executives and Government officials who have tackled the 
paperwork problem with political realism and persistence. 

hese paperwork fighters say future results depend to a large extent on the 
intelligent cooperation of individual businessmen who are in the best position to 
targets, 

o get into the fight effectively, you need to know— 
The real nature of the problem 


Underestimating the real value of many Federal reports, and ignoring the fact 
that much paperwork’ is only the surface symptom of some Federal regulatory 
function that can’t be shouted out of existence, are two of the most common and 
serious mistakes. 


How you can take the initiative 
The Government’s paperwork-control experts received fewer than 150 self- 
starting suggestions from businessmen last year. They need and will welcome 


your ideas. Convenient machinery exists to insure a sympathetic top-level review 
of any sincere proposal—on an anonymous basis if you prefer. 
How to make your criticisms count 

Shotgun complaints against paperwork in general will do no food. Single out 
one form that particularly harasses your industry or your firm. Figure out 
specific ways it.can be shortened, simplified, or otherwise revised to reduce the 
reporting burden without sacrificing its essential purposes. 

he process of screening Federal reports has n going on for a long time: 
Most of the easy and obvious targets have already been knocked off. Contrary to 
popular impression, comparatively few of the 4,450 surviving Federal forms are 
still vulnerable to demands for outright elimination. The real pay dirt of the 
future lies in the field of improving and simplifying reports, rather than wholesale 
reduction in sheer numbers. 

The perils of an unsophisticated approach to paperwork reduction are demon- 
strated by what has happened to the Hoover Commission’s only specific recom- 
mendation in this field. 

The recommendation—actually an endorsement of a plan previously worked 
out by the Internal Revenue Service and the Social Security Administration— 
ealled for legislation to eliminate the form 941 tax returns which 3 million em- 
plone are now required to submit each quarter. 

he Commission estimated that doing away with this report, which requires a 
firm to list every one of its employees by name and social security number, show- 
ing the amount of wages paid to each during the quarter, would save business 
$22 million a year. 

The Social Security Administration uses the report to compute wage data on a 
quarterly basis. The agency said that if Congress would authorize computation of 
social security wage data on an annual basis, the necessary information could be 
obtained from the form W-2 withholding tax statements which employers file 
once a year on all employees. 

Representative Thomas A. Jenkins, Ohio Republican, has reintroduced a bill 
todo this. In the 84th Congres, the bill, although it looked entirely noncontrover- 
sial, remained in a House Ways and Means Committee pigeonhole until adjourn- 
ment, 
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The reason: Organized labor vigorously opposed it. 

Nelson Cruikshank, AFL-CIO legislative director, explains why: 

Labor has been fighting for years to get the unemployment compensation laws 
of all States to include a formula by which jobless workers receive paychecks based 
on a percentage of their average earnings during their “best quarter’ of the 
preceding year. This formula, now operating in 28 States, hinges on the ready 
availability of quarterly wage data. The AFL-CIO figures that, if the Federal 
report is eliminated, a good many legislatures will seize on nonavailability of 
quarterly wage data as a sufficient reason for eliminating the ‘“‘best quarter” 
formula, and putting unemployment pay on a lower, annual average basis. 

The obvious question is on what conditions labor might withdraw its roadblock. 

“We will go along with the Jenkins bill,”” Mr. Cruikshank said, “if the adminis- 
tration will sponsor another bill writing into law the minimum Federal standards 
for unemployment pay that President Eisenhower has repeatedly endorsed.” 

So far there is no indication that this will be done. 

The moral to this story is that the issues involved in reducing paperwork are 
almost never as simple as they appear to be. This means that the job calls for 
patient, realistic efforts to harmonize conflicting interests. 

It is not unusual for one industry, or segment of an industry, to protest as 
unduly burdensome a report that another vigorously insists is absolutely essential, 

For example, the Hoover Commission’s paperwork task force recommended, 
on the basis of a wholesale grocer’s complaint, elimination of the Census Bureau’s 
form B-1310, a quarterly inventory report on stocks of canned foods. When the 
Budget Bureau’s screening agency, the Office of Statistical Standards, solicited 
business comments on the proposal, the National Canners Association replied: 


“A number of canners consistently use this report to obtain a more complete 


and accurate picture of the supply position for the major canned foods * 
It provides them with valuable data not available from other sources.” 

metimes dispute arises even within the same corporation. In one not 
unusual case, the comptroller’s office of a large chemical firm demanded elimina- 
tion of a Tariff Commission report on synthetic chemical production, while the 
market research office of the same company labeled the report ‘‘indispensable.’’ 
_. By far the most common type of conflict, however, is that in which business 
challenges the need for a report, but some Federal agency argues that it is neces- 
sary to the performance of an administrative or regulatory function. 

“Contrary to what many businessmen believe,” says David E. Cohn, Budget 
Bureau executive assistant for paperwork control, ‘‘collection of statistics is not 
the chief villain in this piece. 

“Only about one-third of the Federal forms now authorized for recurring use 
are inquiries for statistical pu . The other two thirds represent reporting 
—— in connection with authorized Federal programs.” 

. Cohn and his staff of 25 paperwork experts in the Office of Statistical 
Standards demand proof that an agency actually needs a particular bit of infor- 
mation from business to carry out a task that has been assigned by Con or 
is clearly within the agency’s discretionary rights to determine its responsibilities. 

After 15 years, Mr. Cohn is convinced that his office has tagged out most of 
the reports which are demonstrably off base. In the future, he says, “substantial 
progress will require much cooperation and ingenuity in devising new types of 
administrative procedures which will not require such voluminous reporting.” 


ending agency to work out 


im pe 
fight an existing regulation. The place to fight that battle is in Congress, through 
political action. 


is where you come in. You can strengthen Mr. hand in 
ways: 
a er administrative or regulatory procedure. 

As the man being regulated, you probably can contribute some of the needed 
ingenuity in figuring out how the agency might keep an eye on your operations 
with less a on your - and no real loss of efficiency on its 7 It is 

iven if you can’t think up a way to get a report eliminated, you usually can 
. recommend specific ways in which it can be made easier to live with—by changing 
the questions asked so that the answers can be copied out of records or reports 
which’ your industry maintains for its own use; by reducing the frequency of 
filing; or simply by clarifying some of the language. lide 
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In this connection, Mr. Cohn offers two tips which may be of immediate use in 
reducing the paperwork burden: 

(1) ‘When you are in doubt about what is actually required of you, resolve the 
doubt to your own advantage. Do it the easiest, simplest way that you can. 

“Too frequently, business firms interpret the instructions on a Federal report 
in the hardest possible way. I could cite hundreds of instances that have come 
to my attention in which a firm went to a great deal of unnecessary trouble to 
file far more information than was ever intended. 

(2) “In cases where the reporting requirement is not consistent with the 
manner in which you maintain your records, report the data you do have. You 
may be surprised how often it will prove to be acceptable.” 

Mr. Cohn, a balding, 56-year-old South Carolinian who operated small business 
enterprises of his own before joining the Budget Bureau staff in 1942, is one of the 
“proper channels” through which to route complaints and suggestions. If you 
have a concrete, comparatively minor change to recommend in a particular form; 
or if you just want to make sure that the screeners are alert to some specific 
possibility of reform, you can write to the Office of Statistical Standards, Bureau 
of the Budget, Washington 25, D.C. 

When you have more elaborate proposals to make, or when it seems desirable 
to coordinate your ideas with other businessmen, or if you desire anonymity, use 
the business-sponsored machinery of the Advisory Council for Federal Reports, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington 6, D.C. 

This organization, whose $40,000-a-year budget is underwritten by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and 6 other business groups, has about 80 
active committees of volunteer businessmen: who represent virtually every area 
of commercial and industrial activity. It is the officially recognized liaison between 
Government and business on reducing paperwork burdens. 

- The Council is also capable of processing your own ideas—assigning them, if 
you request, a code number which will keep your own name and firm confidential. 
. Still another alternative is to send your complaint or suggestion through a 
trade association or a chamber of commerce. This approach is particularly advis- 
able when it is evident that the idtimate target must be a regulatory or adminis- 
trative operation of which the Lex et re is merely the surface symptom. Neither 
the Advisory Council nor the Budget Bureau will undertake to lobby a bill 
through Congress. Yet in many cases congressional action is the only relief: 

One final word: Remember that this undertaking is somewhat like mining for 
uranium. You may have to pick and shovel your way through a lot of rocky 
ground to hit paydirt. 


[Reprinted from Systems magazine, May-June 1959] 
FEepERAL REcorpDs REQUIREMENTS 


(By David E. Cohn, executive assistant, Office of Statistical Standards, Bureau of 
the Budget, Washington, D.C.) 


An article on Federal records retention requirements would not have been 
probable in the 1940’s, for few firms were overly burdened with records. Only in 
more recent years have we in the Bureau of the Budget heard from the “firing 
line’”’ that this area presents business management with genuine headaches. 

What and why are records retention regulations? Also, why are we in the 
Bureau of the Budget concerned with this problem, and what are we doing about 
it? Moreover, what can management expect from us, and what in turn can we 
expect from management? 

e Government requires many kinds of information for many purposes. Even 
the Constitution provides for the collection of information. It may be collected 
for the development of public policy or for the administration of a national pro- 

am, or both. Sometimes, too, information is collected for investigation, regu- 

ion, or enforcement of a statute. Business itself is an important user of infor- 
mation collected by the Government. , 

There are times when the Government cannot anticipate (a) what:information 
it may uire, (b) from whom it may need it, and (c) when it will need the infor- 
mation. In such event the agency concerned promulgates a regulation that firms 
keep certain records for a period of time. 

Such regulations, if well conceived and well administered, serve a desirable pur- 
ee and are the least of alternative burdens, It is better that certain records be 

ept for future availability, than that everyone be required to report everything 
that might be needed for some contingency that might never develops » 
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KEPT MORE THAN NECESSARY 


We in the Bureau of the Budget have encouraged the Federal agencies to issue 
regulations for the retention of records as a substitute for the practice of stockpiling 
information that in the main would never be used or useful. Thus, these regula- 
tions provide for what may be called a ‘‘deferred collection of information.” 

There has been, however, one serious flaw in these past practices. Some regula- 
tions have been issued that admittedly are vague, all-inclusive, and needlessly 
burdensome. Some businessmen, with a zeal to comply with some regulations, 
interpret them the hard way, keeping more records than were intended. 

In 1953, therefore, the Bureau of the Budget encouraged the General Services 
Administration to prepare a compendium of all regulations that require any seg- 
ment of the public to retain records for any period. The first of these compen- 
diums was published in the Federal Register on April 8, 1955. A similar listing 
has been published annually since then. 

It is of interest and importance that up to the early 1950’s we had received no 
complaint from any quarter concerning these regulations. We believe then as we 
do now in principle, that they serve a useful purpose as a substitute for the more 
burdensome collection of voluminous data. 

It was following the publication of this first compendium that a stepped-up 
program of review was begun. Most important and most productive of this new 
activity was the appointment of a Committee on Records Retention by the 
Advisory Council on Federal Reports. The function of this Committee is: To 
explore industry's records retention problems.emanating from Federal require- 
ments, to determine their size and importance, and to advise the Bureau of the 
Rudess on ways of reducing the burden which such Federal requirements impose 
on industry. 

. The Committee was instructed also to coordinate the activities and recom- 
mendations of all the various industry advisory committees of the Council, which 
were altered to study Federal regulations pertaining to particular areas and to 
recommend economies. 

_ Thus, machinery was set in motion (1) to inventory the problem, (2) to recom- 
mend proper standards for such regulations where such were lacking, and (3) to 
ride herd on corrective measures where existing regulations were not in harmony 
with recommended standards. 

- The Council’s committee recommended, in brief, two main standards: 

1. That regulations be specific as to the records to which they apply; and 

2. That the number of years that records be retained be specific, generally not 
more than 6. 

Since the recommendation of these two standards, the percentage of regulations 
specifying retention for less than 6 years has consistently increased, with a con- 
comitant reduction of those requiring retention for more than 6 years. 

There has also been a reduction, percentagewise, of regulations without specific 
reference to length of time. As much as the Bureau and agencies involved are 
anxious to eliminate such cases, however, it cannot be done by fiat, at least not 
without doing violence to the public interest. 


SUGGESTIONS ARE WELCOME 


We bave repeatedly invited businessmen to take the initiative of telling us 
about their paperwork burden. We welcome specific suggestions about specific 
forms or regulations, not a shotgun charge that there is too much paperwork or 
too much government. We expect those who know most about paperwork in 
industry to protest that which is burdensome; we also expect that they be specific 
and constructive. 

It is important here not to use an attack on a regulation to fight a policy. The 

e to fight that is not through the Advisory Council or the Bureau of the 
udget, but in the legislative arena of Congress. 

There are other regulations covering contracts between Government agencies 
and private contractors. Here, too, it is outside the jurisdiction of the executive 
branch to intervene, since it is a matter for negotiations solely between the con- 
tracting parties. 

In all other cases, however, when industry fights pa’ york, needless records 
or reports, action on our part—to the extent that such action is possible—and 
results which will bring relief to the extent that circumstances warrant, can be 


ex 
ith all involved working together to administer the Federal Reports Act, to 
mote economy and efficiency in the Government, and reduce the burden on 
he public, all benefit. 
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SPECIAL TREATMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 


As Federal data-gathering activities have grown, the increase in 
burden upon respondents has, fortunately, not kept pace. Techniques 
have been developed which have made it possible to collect or compile 
comprehensive and reliable information without necessarily subjecting 
every potential respondent to a detailed questionnaire. The tech- 
niques lend themselves better to statistical undertakings than to 
administrative or regulatory functions; in the former, more flexibility 
ean be exercised, and estimates can be utilized instead of precise 
accountings. The resultant reductions in burden tend to benefit small 
units especially. 

One of the techniques, ironically, has emerged from the very fact 
of the great development of administrative data collection. This de- 
vice involves the compilation for statistical purposes of data in existing 
administrative records rather than obtaining them through an inde- 
pendent collection from the original respondents. For example, the 
current wide coverage of income and employment taxes has made it 

ssible to obtain some of the information needed for the census of 

usiness from tax returns. Nearly a million small stores no longer 
are required to fill out business census questionnaires. Only the larger 
sgianneneneniss for which more detailed information is needed, need 
0 so. 

The development of scientific sampling methods has made it possible 
to compute reliable estimates of the desired totals by inflating data 
collected from only a sample of the potential respondents, often only 
a fraction of 1 percent. In this way, for example, the Bureau of the 
Census can produce monthly estimates of the volume of retail sales 
in the United States from data gathered from only one-half of 1 per- 
cent of all retail establishments. In surveys of this type, it is possible 
to sample the smaller units, which contribute less to the total, at lower 
rates than the larger units. In the extreme, it is feasible in some 
surveys to “cut off” the smallest units and exempt them entirely from 
reporting. Alternatively, smaller units may be asked to report less 
frequently or in less detail than larger respondents. 

In 1958 the Office of Statistical Standards of the Bureau of the 
Budget completed a special study of the reporting burden on small 
business. In this study the data collection programs of two agencies 
were analyzed. One of the agencies was the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, an example of a regulatory data-collecting agency. The 
other selection, representin statistical rograms, was the Taedto 
Division of the Bureau of the Census. Lists of forms in current use 
by these two agencies are presented as appendixes to this report. 
Some of the findings are summarized below. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 

The ICC collects data in connection with its regulatory functions 
but some data are also published in periodical and epg statistical 
reports. But unlike a predominantly statistical agency, the ICC has 
only a secondary interest in summary-type data. To carry out its 
regalato functions, it is primarily interested in information about 
individual firms. In granting authority to carriers to operate or in 
determining whether or not carriers are operating according to rules 
and regulations, it usually must have statements and reports from each 
and every carrier. 
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The ICC engages in a wide range of activities. Some of these 
activities are specifically required by law, whereas others are deemed 
necessary by the Commission in carrying out its general responsibility. 
A total of 161 different reporting and recordkeeping requirements 
relate to these activities. Unlike most collections fs data by statistical 
agencies, response to reports and record-keeping requirements promul- 
gated by ICC is required by law or orders of the Commission. 

Railroads are required to file the largest number of different reports. 
Of the 84 reports or recordkeeping requirements affecting these 
carriers, 79 relate to class I railroads and 56 to class II. A significant 
proportion of the reports are required only ‘on occasion” instead of 
on a regularly recurring basis. These include applications for au- 
thority, accident reports, locomotive and boiler specif.cations and alter- 
ation reports, reports on financing, and inventory reports needed for 
initial valuation. It is usually necessary to obtain these types of 
reports from all classes of railroads. In the case of regularly recurring 
reports, class II railroads, the smaller firms, file significantly fewer 
reports than do class I railroads. Of a total of 47 reports filed annually, 
semiannually, quarterly, or monthly by railroads, only 22 are filed b 
class II as compared with 42 by class I railroads. No class II railroads 
are required to file general operating reports more frequently than 
annually, and even then they are not required to report as much in- 
formation as is required of class I roads. Nearly all of the regularl 
recurring open ed by class II railroads relate to the safety field. 

The regulation of motor carriers presents a somewhat different 
problem from that of the railroads. There are many more firms 
—— in the business and most of them are small compared with 
railroads. Furthermore, because they use the public highways, the 
promotion of safety is a more serious problem. Nevertheless, motor 
carriers as a whole need file only 42 different reports in contrast to the 
84 for railroads. The smaller motor carriers (class III) are subject to 
fewer reporting requirements than the larger, but the proportion is 
greater than in the case of railroads. 

Only 11 regularly recurring reports are required from motor carriers 
as a whole. Of these, class I carriers must file 9; class I], 8; and 
class III, only 5. In the case of annual reports, class IT and Il 
carriers submit considerably less information than class I carriers. 

In addition to railroads and motor carriers, the ICC also regulates 
water carriers, petroleum pipelines, freight forwarders, and private 
car lines. As a group, they are required to make 37 different reports 
to ICC. Nearly half of the reports from this group are applications 
for authority which are required only ‘on occasion.””’ A comparison 
of the number of reports filed by the classes representing the small 
operators in this general group with those filed by the classes repre- 
senting the large operators indicates that small carriers file 77 percent 
of all reports and large carriers 90 percent. Also, in the case of annual 
reports, the larger carriers are usually required to furnish more 
information than are the small carriers. 

Some reports obtained by ICC are specifically required by law. 
The circumstances which led to certain of these may no longer exist, 
so that. effective regulation and the public interest would not be 
adversely affected if the Commission were permitted discretion to 
dispense with the reports or to simplify them. 
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Bureau of the Census 


The Bureau of the Census-is a fact-finding and statistical service 
agency. Its Industry Division concerns itself with the country’s 
manufacturing activities. In addition to quinquennial censuses, it 
maintains a current statistical program which includes 92 different 
monthly, quarterly, or annual surveys of particular industries. and 
two annual surveys of a limited nature covering all industries. 

A statistical agency is primarily interested in summary data such 
as aggregates, averages, or ratios. These often can be estimated 
fairly accurately from reports from a sample of firms or from firms 
accounting for a large part of the output. Therefore the Bureau of 
the Census does not always need information from all firms in an 
industry, and often it is able to exclude some firms, particularly the 
smaller firms. The extent to which it can do this depends on the 
type of information desired and the number of firms in the industry. 
In industries where small firms are important, they will need to be 
represented at least by a sample and the feasibility of a sample will 
be determined by the structure of the industry. Some industries 
account for a large number of different products, but a single firm 
may produce only a few of them. 

Of the 92 industry surveys, 22 are designed to reduce reporting 
burden by the use of either a cutoff or a sample. The 13 surveys 
with cutoffs eliminate entirely the reporting burden on small firms, 
and the 9 using samples reduce the burden materially because small 
firms are sampled at a much lower rate than large firms. As might 
be expected, cutoffs or samples have not been used at all for surveys 
of industries with less than 100 firms. They have been used in 14 
percent of the surveys of industries with 100 to 999 firms. In the 
case of surveys of industries with more than 1,000 firms, in 61 percent 
of the surveys the number of small firms asked to report has been 
reduced by the use of a cutoff or a sample. 

Cutoffs or samples are used especially in the surveys in which the 
reporting is monthly and thus more burdensome than in quarterly or 
annual surveys. One-third of the monthly surveys employ cutoffs 
or samples, as compared with 13 percent of the surveys with less 
frequent reporting. 

If all of the 92 industry surveys had been on a complete-coverage 
basis, about 479,000 reports a year would be required. Use of cutoffs 
and sampling reduced this by 54 percent to 218,000 reports. Con- 
sidering only those surveys in which the techniques were used, the 
number of reports was reduced from 338,000 to 77,000, a reduction 
of 77 percent. 

In some surveys, the burden on small firms is reduced by permitting 
them less frequent reporting than large firms in the same survey. In 
6 of the 53 monthly or quarterly surveys, small firms report only 
annually. In some of the others, as noted above, the burden on 
small firms is eliminated by a cutoff or reduced by sampling. 

As a general rule, the Industry Division has not used less detailed 
questionnaires for small firms than for large firms. If a report is 
required of small firms at all, it usually calls for the same information 
as from large ones. In the case of reports which call for information 
about a list of specific products, of course, small firms which make 
only a few products will fill in fewer lines on the report. 
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In some cases in which the public interest does not warrant the 
collection of data in the frequency or amount of detail desired b 
private interests, the industry groups being surveyed have, throug 
their trade associations, paid for all or part of the cost of the surveys. 
This is the case in 25 of the 92 industry surveys. To this extent, 
these groups have volunteered to bear the additional reporting burden 
in order to obtain the data they require. This additional burden, 
although self-imposed, is included in the figures analyzed above. 


New study 


The subcommittee requested the Bureau of the Budget to make a 
further study of some aspects of the program for reducing reporting 
burdens on small business. In particular, the Bureau of the Budget 
was asked to describe the procedures followed to minimize reporting 
burdens, especially for small business firms, and to describe repre- 
sentative recent cases of actions taken in behalf of small business, 


The reply of the Bureau of the Budget follows: 


Executive OFFiceE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BurEav OF THE Bupcet, 
Washington, D.C., June 17, 1959. 
Hon. Jonn Lesinsk1, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Census and Government Statistics of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. CuHarrman: The material enclosed entitled ‘‘Reduction of Re- 
porting Burdens on Small Business” is a partial response to your request dated 
a 


7. 

This is in accord with the oral request made by members of the subcommittee 
staff that this b ystery: be completed and sent earlier than the July 15 date originally 
requested, and that the remainder may be delayed beyond that date if necessary, 

Sincerely yours, 
Evmer B. Staats, Deputy Director. 


RepuctTion oF REeporTING BuRDENS ON SMALL BUSINESS 


The collection of information by the Government from the public satisfies a 
public need and is necessary, but at the same time is a natural source of com- 
plaints from those asked to supply the information. The Bureau of the Budget, 
which is responsible for controlling and coordinating the Federal Government’s 
collection of information, seeks to achieve the ideal of reducing the causes of 
complaints to a minimum, while at the same time meeting essential needs. 

The responsibility of the Bureau of the Budget in this area stems mainly from 
two specific statutory authorities—the Budget and Accounting Act (Public Law 
13, June 10, 1921; 31 U.S.C., 1 et seq.) and the Federal Reports Act of 1942 
(Public Law 831, Dec. 24, 1942; 5 U.S.C, 139-139f; 58 Stat. 1078). The latter 
is an act to coordinate Federal reporting services, to eliminate duplication, and 
reduce the cost of such services, and to minimize the burdens of furnishing infor- 
mation to Federal agencies. 


GENERAL PROCEDURES FOR MINIMIZING REPORTING BURDENS 


Pro reporting plans and forms from all Federal agencies (with a few 
specified exemptions) are reviewed by the Bureau of the Budget to avoid duplica- 
tions and to minimize the reporting burden on business generally. This review 
is made both necessary and possible by section 5 of the Federal Reports Act, 
which provides that— 

“No Federal agency shall conduct or sponsor the collection of information, 
upon identical items, from ten or more persons (other than Federal employees 
considered as such) unless, in advance of adoption or revision of any plans or 
forms to be used in such collection, 

“‘(a) The agency shall have submitted to the Director (of the Bureau of the 
Budget) such plans or forms, together with copies of such inent regulations 
and other related materials as the Director shall specify; 

“(b) The Director shall have stated that he does not disapprove the proposed 
collection of information.” 
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Within the Bureau of the Budget, the function of reviewing proposed requests 
for information has been assigned to the Office of Statistical Standards. 


Review procedures 


Regulations governing the review and clearance of plans and report forms under 
the Federal Reports Act have been issued by the Bureau of the Budget for general 
use within the Government. 

Before approval of a proposed form is granted, the Office of Statistical Standards 
must be satisfied that the information sought to be collected (or, in the case of 
record retention regulations, required to be retained) is necessary to the proper 
performance of the agency’s functions. Approval is withheld when it appears 
that the proposed form “‘exceeds the limits of reasonable need or practical utility, 
either with respect to number of respondents, frequency of collection, number 
and difficulty of the items, or otherwise, and whether all of the items of information 
to be furnished or recorded are essential to the central purpose of such plan or 
report form’’ (Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A—40, sec. 4c). 

Modifications are frequently made in proposed forms during the review process 
to reduce reporting burdens and costs and to increase the usefulness of the infor- 
mation obtained. 

Evidence of Budget Bureau approval must be indicated on all forms by printing 
the approval number on the face sheet. In addition to the approval number, 
expiration dates are assigned to most approved forms. 


Business cooperation 

Business assistance is obtained in reducing the reporting b rdens imposed by 
Government forms through the Advisory Council on Federal Reports, formed by 
five national business organizations in 1942 at the request of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. Committees and panels of the Advisory Council, oper- 
ating in specific areas, recommend to the Bureau of the Budget means of simplify- 
ing proposed requests for information. 

usiness organizations are urged to report—either to the Office of Statistical 

Standards or to the Advisory Council on Federal Reports—specific complaints on 
Government questionnaires that appear to be unduly burdensome or specific 
suggestions on how reports may be simplified or otherwise improved. (See, for 
czample, “Here’s Way to Fewer Government Reports’’ in Nation’s Business, 
March 1957.) 


ATTENTION TO SMALL BUSINESS FIRMS 


Section 2 of the Federal Reports Act is explicit in declaring the policy of the 
Congress to be that special emphasis be placed on keeping the burden on small 
business of reporting to the Government at a minimum. In its forms review 
activities, the Bureau of the Budget has consistently given special attention to 
reporting problems as they affect small business. 

orms which may pass muster when used to collect information from large firms 
may be found unnecessary or undesirable if intended to be sent to small firms, 
Information which may be readily available from the records of big business may 
not be available from smaller firms, except eye: at excessive cost. Morc- 
over, even if the information sought is readily available from all proposed re- 
spondents, the data from small firms may not be needed to satisfy the agency’s 
pay = weer ee or may be needed from only a sample of the small firms. 

hese factors are among the considerations employed by the Budget Bureau in 
reviewing forms where small business is involved, in order to be sure that all 
possible burden on small business is removed before a questionnaire or other re- 
porting requirement is approved. Various devices and techniques are used to 
 arov against undue reporting burdens on small business, as indicated in the 
ollowing paragraphs. 
Sampling 

One procedure frequently used—both to reduce reporting burden and costs and 
to improve the quality of the results—is sampling. his technique benefits small 
business especially. Frequently it is pomalle to obtain the information needed 
from an industry by obtaining reports from all or most of the large firms and a 
relatively small sample of the smaller firms. Procedures are also worked out for 
“roteting’’ the samples, so that the burden of reporting does not remain too long 
with the same business concerns. 
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Cutoffs 

Another device for reducing reporting burdens on small business is application 
of cutoff points. This procedure makes it possible to eliminate entirely reports 
from small concerns, and is used when it is not necessary to have information for 
the industry as a whole. 


Short forms 


In some cases where information is needed from all establishments within an 
industry, such as reports to regulatory commissions, it is sometimes adequate to 
use a short simplified form for the smaller firms and a longer, more detailed form 
for the larger firms. 


Substitution of available records 


In the quinquennial census of business, where information is necessary from all 
concerns, arrangements have been worked out whereby the information required 
from nearly a million small stores and other businesses with no employees is 
obtained from tax returns filed with the Internal Revenue Service. his pro- 
cedure not only eliminates reporting burdens for very small establishments but 
has substantially reduced the enumeration costs for this census. ~ 


Frequency 

In some cases it is possible to require reports from small firms at less frequent 
intervals than from larger firms. hus, for example, small firms may be allowed 
to report annually while larger firms are required to report on a quarterly basis. 
Elimination of oaths 

Whenever legally possible, the requirement that information on a report form 
be sworn to is omitted. This requirement, annoying to all respondents, is par- 
ticularly onerous to a small business firm which ordinarily would not have a 
notary public in itsemploy. The rationale behind the elimination of the affidavit 


is that there are adequate panaie for filing false information, whether or not 
such information is filed under oath. 


SUMMARY OF RECENT REVIEW ACTIONS 


In about half of the forms submitted to the Bureau of the Budget for review 
and approval, small business respondents are not involved. In cases where small 
businesses are included in the respondent group it is not always possible to employ 
one or another of the special techniques to benefit small firms. 

During the 3-month period, January-March 1959, a total of 683 forms were 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget. Of that number, small business was not 
involved in 327 cases, or 48 percent of the total. Of the remaining 356 forms, 
it was possible to take action to benefit small business in 51 cases, or 15 percent 
of the cases affecting small business. 

Following are brief descriptions of the actions taken in behalf of small business 
in ar ntative number of the 51 cases. The numbers are the Bureau of 
the Budget 1 approval numbers. 
04-RO51 “Record of Airport Facilities; Cooperative Survey of Airport Information 

on Facilities and Services’’ 
.04-RO53 “Scheduled Air Carrier Airport Inspection Report”’ 

The Federal Aviation Agency varies the amount of information it obtains from 
airports according to the size of the airport. ‘‘Limited’’ airports (i.e., the smallest) 
are requested to file only form FAA 29A-1, which asks for the least information 
.of the three forms used. Airports that are larger than “limited’’ airports but 
which do not have scheduled air carrier service are requested to file only form 
FAA 29A. Airports with scheduled air carrier service, i.e., the larger airports, 
are at present requested to supply information on forms FAA 29A and FAA 244, 
(A consolidation of forms FAA 29A and FAA 244 is planned.) 


09-RO08 ‘‘Nonfarm Mortgage and Real Estate Investment of Life Insurance Com- 
panies in the United States’’ 


Goes to 135 out of approximately 1,300 life-insurance companies, using a cutoff 
which results in concentration on the larger companies. 


40-R3066 “Prices of Convenience Foods” 


This is a monthly survey of prices of processed foods from large chainstores in 
a cities. Small establishments were eliminated as not being essential to the 
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40-R2381.3 ‘Mill, Elevator, and Warehouse Inquiries” 

At the beginning of each quarter the Crop Reporting Service surveys mills, 
elevators and warehouses to obtain information on the quantity of various kinds 
of grain on hand. In doing this they minimize the burden on small operators by 
omitting entirely the numerous small feed mills. Also in the case of the smaller 
storages that are covered by the mail survey, there is no regular followup, whereas 
all the larger storages are contacted. 


41-R764.10 ‘Nonferrous Castings”’ 


This survey minimizes the burden on small producers of nonferrous castings by 
using a probability type sample; 650 (less than 22 percent) of the 3,000 producers 
report on this monthly survey. 


41-R125.18 ‘Men’s Apparel” 
This is a survey involving the men’s apparel industry. The form used is sent 
to only the largest 550 firms out of a total of about 4,000 firms. The 550 largest 


firms provide information that is adequate for the needs of the survey, and the 
smaller manufacturers avoid the burden they would have if they were included. 


41-R1857.2 “Mattress and Bed Springs” 
This is a monthly survey of the mattress and bed-spring industry. A sample 


of 350 manufacturers is used to collect information regarded as representative of 
the whole industry composed of 1,000 manufacturers. 


41-R1101.7 “Heating and Cooking Equipment” 
Approximately 200 manufacturers of heating and cooking equipment (except 
electrical) are surveyed by means of this form. These 200 concerns represent 


about one-third of the total number of manufacturers, and they account for 85 
to 90 percent of the total value of manufactured equipment. 


41-R1355.7 ‘Tron and Steel Foundries, Blast Furnaces, and Steel Ingot Producers”’ 

The total number of firms that could be contacted amounts to 3,000. Howevers 
the data are based on a sample of 1,300. The sample is so constructed that all 
250 steel producers report but gray iron producers are sampled, i.e., 1,050 out of 
2,750 firms. The smaller firms are thus relieved. 


41-R315.19 ‘Shoes and Slippers, Production and Shipments by Months, 1959” 

This is a sample which obtains reports from 600 out of 1,300 firms in the indus- 
try. All large firms (400 out of the 600) are included with the remaining small 
firms sampled (200 out of 900). 


41-R1053.11 “Monthly Retail Trade Report’ 

This form, used in the cooperative university-census retail trade program in 
the State of Ohio, goes to 2,100 retail trade establishments out of a total of 87,000 
establishments in the State. The selection is by means of a stratified sample 
with consequent minimization of burden on small retail companies. 
41-R1963 “Monthly Retail Trade Report’’ 

This, a test form used in connection with the newer processing equipment, went 
to a random sample of 400 out of some 11,000 retail firms operating from 1 to 
10 retail stores on the regular monthly census panel. The 11,000 group is itself 
a sample. 
41-R621.10 ‘‘Confidential Quarterly Report—Operations of Foreign Branches or 

Other Unincorporated Foreign Business of U.S. Corporations” 
This form, together with a companion form which covers subsidiaries abroad, 


goes to about 500 companies out of approximately 3,000 potential respondents. 
A cutoff procedure eliminates many smaller companies. 


41-R1524.5 ‘Expenditures for Plant and Equipment during 1958 for Manufactur- 
ing Establishments Under Construction” 
A sample that is stratified by size (e.g., all large firms, some medium-size firms 
and a few small firms) minimizes the number of reports required of small firms. 
41-5899 “Third Class Bulk Mail Survey—Other than nonprofit” 


41-58100 “Organizations—Long Form (532) and Short Form (533)" 

These forms are being pretested to determine whether they are feasible for use 
in a full-scale survey. A small sample that is stratified by size was used in the 
pretest; a larger sample stratified by size will be used in the survey. In both 
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cases, the samples are designed to minimize the number of reports required of 
small firms. 


41-R1842.1 ‘“‘Annual Production Report, 1958, Communication Equipment’ 


This form involves the use of a cutoff by which 25 out of 40 firms, which produce 
the bulk of the industry output, are requested to report. 


41-5920 “Microwave Components Study’’ 

This form uses a cutoff by which 150 out of 200 firms are requested to report. 
This cutoff includes more firms than might be customary because these components 
are used in missile production and in other important defense supporting electronic 
equipment and because there are many small firms in the industry. 


41-5919 “Survey of Manufacturers’ Shipments of Selected Electronic End Equip- 
ment” 


There are 350 respondents to this survey out of a possible 700. This reduction 
in reporting was accomplished by use of a cutoff. 
42-R1296.1 “Distribution of Bituminous Coal and Lignite Shipments’ 

To minimize the burden on small business the Bureaufof the Budget withheld 

proval of this survey until companies with output or shipments of less than 
100,000 tons of bituminous coal and lignite were eliminated from the mailing list. 
As a result only 534 (less than 7 percent) of the 7,874 companies in the industry 
are requested to report on this survey. The producing and selling companies 
covered in the survey account for nearly 95 percent of all coal produced in the 
United States. 
44-R1091.1 ‘Compliance Survey Guide List’’ 

A list of questions is provided for the guidance of Federal contracting agencies 
to use with their contractors to evaluate progress in applying the policy of non- 
discrimination in employment. Only the large contractors in cities with large 
Negro populations have been surveyed. Except for the Department of Agri- 
éulture no contractor with fewer than 500 employees has been surveyed. For the 
Department of Agriculture the criterion is 100. Attention has been concentrated 
on large employers because it is believed they set employment patterns and be- 
cause of the large number of workers covered. ‘ 


44-5904 “Information on Training in Aircraft Manufacturing Plants’’ 

A single-time survey by field agents was used to obtain information on the 
status of training and to promote improved training in the aircraft industry. 
Aircraft assembly and aircraft engine plants and a selected group of the larger 
aircraft parts manufacturers are being covered. The criterion is 200 or more 
employees, with a few possible exceptions. 

44-6828 “Composition of Payroll Hours in Manufacturing” 

This is a single-time survey primarily to establish the relationship between 
hours paid for and plant man-hours for production workers in manufacturing. 
The purpose of the survey is to permit more refined productivity measurements. 
A sample of about 7,100 establishments, stratified by size and selected in accord- 
ance with the principle of optimum allocation, will be covered. Establishments 
with fewer than four employees will not. be included in the sample because these 
establishments are not generally available from the BLS universe sources (State 
unemployment insurance listings), and because less than | percent of all manu- 
facturing employment is contained in the smallest establishments. 


44-6830 “Earnings in the Manufacture of Photographic and Blueprinting Equip- 
ment and Supplies’ 


44-5906 ‘Earnings in the Manufacture of Metal Business Furniture and Storage 
Equipment’’ 
Both of these are single-time surveys made to previse data needed by the 
Soaretary of Labor in setting minimum wages under the Walsh-Healey Public 
ntracts Act. In both cases establishments with fewer than eight employees are 
excluded. This is in accordance with the Department of Labor’s longstanding 
policy of excluding very small establishments from Walsh-Healey surveys, This 
policy was sanatet in part because establishments with fewer than four employees 


are not available frum the State unemployment insurance listings which BLS uses 
for its universe, in part because of the high cost of covering a large number of small 
firms accounting for relatively small aggregate employment and in part because 
a cutoff of small firms has been advocated by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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44-5827 “Survey of Scientific and Technical Personnel’’ 

A sample of companies was selected from BOASI lists—with smaller companies 
sampled at smaller sampling ratios. Small companies in a number of industries, 
such as retail trade and hotels, were omitted from the sample altogether, since 
evidence obtained from previous surveys indicated that they probably do not 
employ a large enough number of scientists, engineers, and technicians to warrant 
the extra expense and burden. 


44-R795.27 “Employer Information Transcript’ 

This is a form used to transmit information collected by local offices of State 
pete security agencies to Washington to be used in analyzing labor supply 
and demand conditions in specified industries. Usually two industries a month are 
selected. A minimum size of establishment cutoff is used for each industry— 
aaah a employees, but varying between 50 and 500, depending on the industry 

nvolved. 


45-R255.2 “Wage Surveys” 

About 1,500 private industrial firms are surveyed annually to collect information 
as to wages. These are used in area and occupational classification of wages to 
be paid workers in Government installations. Normally only largest firms are 
included in the survey. The only smaller firms included is where a firm is in the 
same industrial field, for example, all private shipyards in an area are contacted 
if a naval shipyard is located in the area. 


§5-5908 and 55-5909 both entitled: ‘‘Treasury-Federal Reserve Questionnaire to 
Business Corporations’ 

Study of Government securities market. These forms were sent to approxi- 
mately 160 business corporations out of a universe of approximately 800,000. 
They were selected on the basis of the size of their holdings and transactions in 
Government securities, with the effect of minimizing reporting burden on small 
corporations. 

55-5901 and 55-5902 both entitled: ‘‘Treasury-Federal Reserve Questionnaire to 
Commercial Banks” 

Study of Government securities market. These forms were sent to approxi- 
mately 270 of the larger commercial banks out of a total of 13,500 with the effect 
of minimizing burden on smaller banks. 

§5-5904 and 55-5905 both entitled: ‘‘Treasury-Federal Reserve- Questionnaire to 
Mutual Savings Banks’’ 

Study of Government securities market. These forms were sent to 27 of the 
large mutual savings banks out of a total of 519, with the effect of minimizing 
burden on smaller banks. 


55-5910 ‘Treasury-Federal Reserve Questionnaire to Insurance Companies” 


Study of Government Securities Market. This form was sent to 18 out of 
a total of approximately 1,300 life insurance companies, selected by size with 
the effect of minimizing burden on the smaller insurance companies. 


55-R174.10, 55-R176.8, and 55-R178.7? “Department Store Reports’ 


Three forms sent to — of department stores, so selected as to minimize 
burden on smaller firms. he second and third listed go to 700 and about 900 
stores, respectively, out of an estimated total of 2,800 establishments. The first 
goes to 450 out of a smaller universe of 1,800 independent department stores. 


55-RO22.11 ‘Commercial and Industrial Bank Report of Consumer Credit’’ 

Sent to 560 commercial and industrial banks out of a total of 13,500, which 
necessarily exempts many small banks which have consumer loans. 
60-R118.7 “Form ACL—Quarterly Report of Persons Furnishing Cars to or on 

Behalf of Carriers by Railroad or Express Companies” 

This report is not required to be filed by persons who own less than 10 railroad 
cars. (Industry-Government consultations are currently underway on this forn 
and “yaaa forms. Simplification of this and the related forms are expected to 
result. 

60-5901 ‘Railroad Freight Station Costs and Other Performance Factors’’ 
Only the large railroads (i.e., class I railroads) are required to file these reports. 
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60-R248.9 “Field Report, Highway Form A” 

60-R233.1 “Form 2 of Highway Form A, Abstract of Freight Bills”’ 

60-R234.11 ‘Form 4 of Highway Form A, Pickup and Delivery Manifest’’ 

60-R235.11 “Form? of Highway Form A, Intercity Trip Report’ 

60-R236.11 “Form 10 of Highway Form A, Platform Handlings on all Intercity 
Traffic for 2-Day Test Period” 

These forms are used in regional cost studies of motor carrier conducted by the 
ICC. Only the class I motor carriers and class II motor carriers with annual 
operating revenues of $500,000 and over are required to file these reports. 
68-5841 ‘National Hospital Study” 

In the recent “National Hospital Study of Fibrocystic Disease of the Pancreas’’ 
undertaken by the National Office of Vital Statistics, U.S. Public Health Service, 


attention was — to minimize the reporting burden on small business through 
the following dual approach: (1) A stratified sample of 615 of a total of 7,5 


hospitals listed in the Directory of American Hospital Association and the 
Directory of the American Osteopathic Hospital Association was so selected that 
the likelihood of the smaller hospitals being chosen as respondents was relatively 
low, and (2) a relatively high proportion of small hospitals were sent an abbre- 
viated form rather than the longer form. 


APPENDIXES 


Appendix A 


MAJOR AUTHORIZATIONS FOR THE OFFICE OF STATISTICAL 
STANDARDS IN THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET: FEDERAL RE- 
PORTS ACT OF 1942; EXECUTIVE ORDER 10253 


[Pusiic Law Coneress] 
811—2p Szssron] 


{S. 1666} 
AN ACT 
To coordinate Federal services, to eliminate duplication and reduce the cost of such services, and 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the ‘‘Federal Re- 
ports Act of 1942”. 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress that information 
which may be needed by the various Federal agencies should be obtained with a 
minimum burden upon business enterprises (especially small business enterprises) 
and other persons required to furnish such information, and at a minimum cost 
to the Government, that all unnecessary duplication of efforts in obtaining such 
information through the use of reports, questionnaires, and other such methods 
should be eliminated as rapidly as practicable; and that information collected and 
tabulated by any Federal agency should insofar as is expedient be tabulated in a 
manner to maximize the usefulness of the information to other Federal agencies 
and the public. 

Sec. 3. (a) With a view to carrying out the policy of this Act, the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget (hereinafter referred to as the “Director’’) is directed 
from time to time (1) to investigate the needs of the various Federal agencies for 
information from business enterprises, from other persons, and from other Federal 
agencies; (2) to investigate the methods used by such agencies in obtaining such 
information; and (3) to coordinate as rapidly as possible the information-collecting 
services of all such agencies with a view to reducing the cost to the Government 
of obtaining such information and minimizing the burden upon business enter- 
prises and other persons, and utilizing, as far as practicable, the continui 
organization, files of information, and existing facilities of the established Fede 
departments and independent agencies. 

(b) If, after any such investigation, the Director is of the opinion that the 
needs of two or more Federal agencies for information from business enterprises 
and other persons will be adequately served by a single collecting agency, he shall 
fix a time and place for a hearing at which the agencies concerned and any other 
interested persons shall have an opportunity to present their views. After such 
hearing, the Director may issue an order designating a collecting agency to obtain 
such information for any two or more of the agencies concerned, and prescribin 
(with reference to the collection of such information) the duties and functions o 
the collecting agency so designated and the Federal agencies for which it is to act 
as agent. Any such order may be modified from time to time by the Director as 
circumstances may require, but no such modification shall be made except after 
investigatios and hearing as hereinbefore provided. 

(c) While any such order or modified order is in effect, no Federal agency 
covered by such order shall obtain for itself any information which it is the duty 
of the collecting agency designated by such order to obtain. 

(d) Upon the request of any party having a substantial interest, or upon his 
own motion, the Director is authorized within his discretion to make a determina- 
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tion as to whether or not the collection of any information by any Federal agency 
is necessary for the proper performance of the functions of such agency or for any 
other proper purpose. Before making any such determination, the Director may, 
within his discretion, give to such agency and to other interested persons an 
adequate copetney to be heard or to submit statements in writing. To the 
extent, if any, that the Director determines the collection of such information by 
such agency is unnecessary, either because it is not needed for the proper per- 
formance of the functions of such agency or because it can be obtained from 
another Federal agency or for any other reason, such agency shall not thereafter 
engage in the collection of such information. 

(e) For the purposes of this Act, the Director is authorized to require any 
Federal agency to make available to any other Federal agency any information 
which it has obtained from any person after the date of enactment of this Act, and 
all such agencies are directed to cooperate to the fullest practicable extent at all 
times in making such information available to other such agencies: Provided, That 
the provisions of this Act shall not apply to the obtaining or releasing of informa- 
tion by the bureau of Internal Revenue, the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
Bureau of the Public Debt, the Bureau of Accounts, and the Division of Foreign 
Funds Control of the Treasury Department: Provided further, That the provisions 
of this Act shall not apply to the obtaining by any Federal bank supervisory arency 
of reports and information from ban’ s as provided or authorized by law and in the 
proper performance of such agency’s functions in its supervisory capacity. 

Sec. 4. (a) In the event that any information obtained in confidence by a 
Federal agency is released by that agency to another Federal agency, all the pro- 
visions of law (including penalties) which relate to the unlawful disclosure of an 
such information shall apply to the officers and employees of the agency to whic 
such information is released to the same extent and in the same manner as such 
provisions apply to the officers and employees of the agency which ori-inall 
obtained such information; and the officers and employees of the arency to which 
the information is released shall in addition be subject to the same provisions of law 
(including penalties) relating to the unlawful disclosure of such information as if 
the information had been collected directly by such a ‘ency. 

(b) Information obtained by a Federal avency from any person or persons may, 

ursuant to this Act, be released to any other Federal. arency only if (1) the 
information shall be released in the form of statistical totals or summaries; or 
(2) the information as supplied by persons to a Federal acency shall not, at the 
time of collection, have been declared by that acency or by any superior authority 
to be confidential; or (8) the persons supplying the information shall consent to 
the release of it to a second a ‘ency by the agency to which the information was 
ori ‘inally supplied; or (4) the Federal agency to which another Federal a~ency 
shall release the information has authority to collect the information itself and 
such authority is supported by le ‘al provision for criminal penalties against persons 
failing to supply such information. 

Sec. 5. No Federal agency shall conduct or sponsor the collection of informa- 
tion, upon identical items, from ten or more persons (other than Federal employees 
considered as such) unless, in advance of adoption or revision of any plans or 
forms to be used in such collection, 

(a) The azency shall have submitted to the Director such plans or forms, 
torether with copies of such pertinent regulations and other related materials 
as the Director shall specify; and 

(b) The Director shall have stated that he does not disapprove the proposed 
collection of information. 

Src. 6. The Director is authorized to make such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 7. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “Federal agency’’ means any executive department, commission, 
independent establishment, corporation owned or controlled by the United States, 
board, bureau, division, service, office, authority, or administration in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government; but such terms shall not incluce the General 
Accounting Office nor the governments of the District of Columbia and of the 
Territories and possessions of the United States, and the various subdivisions of 
such governments. 

(b) The term “‘person” means any individual, partnership, association, corpora- 
tion, business trust, or legal representative, any organized group of persons, any 
State or Territorial government or branch thereof, or any political subdivision of 
any State or Territory or any branch of any such political subdivision. 

(c) The term “information” means facts obtained or solicited by the use of 
written report forms, application forms, schedules, questionnaires, or other similar 
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methods calling either (1) for answers to identical questions from ten or more per- 

sons other than agencies, instrumentalities, or employees of the United States or 
2) for answers to questions from agencies, instrumentalities, or employees of the 

; nited States which are to be used for statistical compilations of general public 
nterest. 

Sec. 8. Any person failing to furnish information required by any such agency 
shall be subject to such penalties as are specifically prescribed by law, and no 
other penalty shall be imposed either by way of fine or imprisonment or by the 
withdrawal or denial of any right, privilege, priority, allotment, or immunity, ex- 
‘cept when the right, privilege, priority, allotment, or immunity, is legally condi- 
‘tioned on fatts which would be revealed by the information requested. 

Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated annually, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary 
‘to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Approved, December 24, 1942. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10253 


PROVIDING FOR THE IMPROVEMENTS OF THE WorRK OF FEDERAL EXECUTIVE 
Agencies With Respect to Statistica, INFORMATION 


By virtue of the authority vested in my by Section 103 of the Budget and 
Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 (31 U.S.C, 18b), and as President of the United 
Sinton, and in order to carry out the purposes of said section, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 

Section 1. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget (hereinafter referred to 
as the Director) shall develop programs, and issue regulations and orders, for the 
improved gathering, compiling, analyzing, publishing, and disseminating of statis- 
tical information for any purpose by the various agencies in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. 

Sec. 2. In order to carry out the provisions of Section 1 of this order, the 
Director shall maintain a continuing study for the improvement of the statistical 
work of the agencies in the executive branch of the Federal Government with a 
view to obtaining the maximum henefit from the funds and facilities available for 
such work, giving due consideration to the constantly changing character of the 
Various needs for statistical information both within and without the Government, 
and where the statistical work is primarily concerned with operating programs, 
giving due consideration to administrative needs, statutory requirements, and the 
needs involved in the development of administrative and legislative recommenda- 
tions. The Director, either upon his own initiative or upon the request of any 
such agency, shall (a). provide for the interchange of information calculated to 
improve statistical work, (b) make appropriate arrangements for improvi 
statistical work involving relationships Votwaen two or more agencies, and (cy 
assist the agencies, by other means, to improve their statistical work. 

Sec. 3. e following shall be included among the objectives sought in carrying 
out the provisions of section 1 hereof: 

(a) To achieve an adequate program of statistical work in the agencies of the 
executive branch, in relation to over-all needs for statistical information, includin 
the filling of gaps and overcoming of weaknesses in presently available statistical 
information. 

(b) To achieve the most effective use of resources available for statistical work 
by the agencies, in relation to over-all needs. 

(c) To minimize the burden upon those furnishing statistical data needed by 
the various Federal agencies. 

(d) To improve the reliability and timeliness of statistical information. 

(e) To achieve maximum comparability among the several statistical series 
and studies. 

(f) To improve the presentation of statistical information and of explanations 
regarding the sources and reliability of such information, and regarding the limita- 
tions on the uses that can appropriately be made of it. 

Sec. 4, Begulations and orders issued pursuant to Section 1 hereof shall be 
signed by the Director. When so signed, such regulations and orders shall require 
no further approval and shall be adhered to by all agencies in the executive branch. 
Any such fegulation or order may pertain to a single agency, a group of agencies, 
or all agencies in the executive branch. 

Src. 5. In the development of programs and the preparation of regulations and 
orders for issuance pursuant to Section 1 hereof, the Director shall consult Federal 
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senanies whose activities will be substantially affected, and may consult non- 
: Senger groups to the extent he finds it necessary to carry out the purposes of 
order. 

Sec. 6. The authority outlined in this order is in addition to and not in sub- 
stitution for the existing authority of the Director, or of the Bureau of the nang ai 
with respect to statistical and reporting activities. To the extent, however, that 
this order conflicts with any previous Executive order affecting statistical or 
reporting activities, the provisions of this order shall control. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this Executive order shall be construed to apply to the 
tamara: releasing of information by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Bureau of the Public Debt, the Bureau of 
Accounts, and the Division of Foreign Assets Control of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, or to the obtaining by any Federal bank supervisory agency of reports 
and information from banks as provided or authorized by law and in the proper 
performance of such agency’s functions in its supervisory capacity. 

—— Harry 8. Truman. 

Tae Warre Hovuss, June 11, 1961. 


Appendix B 


FINAL REPORT ON STATUS OF HOOVER COMMISSION’S 
PAPERWORK TARGETS 


Executive OrricE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., August 13, 1959. 
Hon. Joun Lestnsk1, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Census and Government Statistics of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: This is in further response to your letter of May 7 
in which you requested a report of the present status of the paperwork targets 
cited by the Hoover Commission on which action had not been taken when the 
1956 staff report entitled “Reduction of Paperwork Burden” was published. 
This report is enclosed herewith. 

The staff report referred to showed 57 targets as being incomplete at that time 
out of the total of 169 targets cited by the task force of the Hoover Commission. 
These were in group IV of the staff report. A total of 16 of the 57 targets are 
now in group II, being those on which actions were taken that materially reduce 
the reporting burden on the public. 

Of the remaining 41 targets assigned to group III, of which we report that 
no substantial chan are appropriate at this time, there are 9 that are still 
subject to ible further consideration by various agencies or the Congress 
and 7 that involve matters of major public policy outside the effective scope o 
the Bureau’s review of reporting and recordkeeping practices. These are listed 
in the summary of the enclosed report, and are also identified in the individual 
reports on each target. 

A complete evaluation of the dis on of these targets can best be made in 
the light of the textual discussion that was a part of the 1956 report. To avoid 
repetition and in the interest of brevity that text is not here duplicated, but is 
made a of our report to you by reference. 

I would like, however, to reiterate these conclusions in that 4g gd 
that ““* * * it is apparent that reporting burdens are greater in the area of 
administrative and regulatory reports than in the area of statistical reports. 
In many instances, however, simplification of administrative reports involve 
legal or policy problems. Consequently progress in many cases will be slow, 
and will require continuing, persistent efforts,” and that ‘“‘* * * valid needs for 
information must be met, just as unnecessary paperwork burdens must be avoided. 
The final determination in every instance must be in terms of the public interest.” 

Sincerely yours, 


Rarmonp T. Bowman 
Assistant Director for Statistical Standards. 
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SupPLEMENT TO REDUCTION oF PAPERWORK BURDEN 


Staff report prepared by Office of Statistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget, 
August 10, 1959, to Subcommittee on Census and Government Statistics, Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, House of Representatives 


Summary of review of task force targets, listed as pending (group IV) in Sept. 28, 
1956, report 


in | Final dis- 
1956 position, 
all targets 
Group I: Targets included as result of misunderstanding, where the objec- 
tives were already substantially in effect ._.____ > 10 
Group II: Targets on which actions have since been taken that materially 
reduce the reporting burden on the public.._............-.-.-.---.--.--.-- 16 33 
stantial changes are appropriate me, ew of needs for and uses 
Miva yy: reviewed by Budget Bureau_ 57 145 
Dup » obsolete, or unidentified targets____...- 24 
Total, targets cited by Hoover Commission 169 


Of the 41 targets still pending in 1956 which were finally placed in group III, 
9! represent targets on which OSS has completed its study but they are still 
under active consideration by other agencies or Congress and require further 
action before they can be accomplished. While they have been placed in group 
III for the purpose of this report some of them may eventually be placed in group 
II, depending on the outcome of other agencies’ decisions. 

Of the 42 targets, 7? others are in group III because they involve matters or 
require action completely outside the effective scope of the Bureau’s review of 
reporting or recor roy mp) practices. Some of these would a legislation 
before anything could be done about the paperwork problem, and all of them re- 
quire initiative by an agency other than before they can be achieved. 


Target No. $ 


Agency: Department of Labor (Bureau of Labor Statistics). 
Title: Community wage surveys. t ad 
Agency form No. BLS 1476 (OWR-1). 


In view of the conflicting opinions as to the usefulness of these the 
Executive Secretary of the Advisory Council on Federal Reports was asked by the 
Bureau of the Budget to obtain the views of a representative group of companies 
and business organizations as to the value of the community wage surveys. 
Companies and other organizations were selected which had either participated 
in or were familiar with these surveys. Most of those replying stated that they 
found the surveys valuable, though there was some criticism of the delay in 
publication. The Budget Bureau has urged upon the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
the importance of speeding up the issuance of these reports. With the recent 
addition of new electronic computer equipment in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
there is a possibility of reduction in the time when the reports become available. 

No further Budget Bureau action is contemplated with respect to this target 


(III). 
Targets Nos. 4 and & 


rang Department of the Treasury (Internal Revenue Service). 
tles: Users report of denatured alcohol. Roghention and withdrawal permit of 
user to procure specially denatured alcoho. 
Agency form Nos. 1482 and 1485. 

The Hoover Commission task force complaint was concerned generally with 
the burden imposed by the control procedures for denatured alcohol which. 
appeared to be excessive in view of the fact that there is no tax imposed on 
denatured alcohol. At the time of the 1956 report the Internal Revenue Service 
was proposing new regulations, with possible simplification, but was also anticipat- 


angets Nos. 182 138,186,143, 144, 140, and 162." 
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ing new legislation—a fact which suggested postponement of consideration of 
gome problems. 

Since the 1956 report there have been several developments. A new statute 
affecting the tax on alcohol has been passed which allows greater flexibility in the 
reporting and related requirements. Currently the Internal Revenue Service has 
under consideration a new set of regulations pursuant to the statute which 
embodies oo reduction in reporting burden. Also, and independent of the 
new law and proposed regulations, IRS has revised the instructions applicable to 
present reports with some attendant simplification. 

No further action by OSS is expected on this target (IT). 


Target No. 6 


Agency: Department of Commerce (Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce). 

Title: Shipper’s export declaration. 

Agency form No. 7525-V. 

The Hoover Commission task force recommended a reporting cutoff for small 
value shipments and simplification of the form. 

An Advisory Council on Federal Reports panel which considered this matter, 
deferred consideration until the needs of Census Bureau had been clarified. 

It has developed that in general the Census Bureau needs do not require full 
documentation of small value shipments, and a plan for simplification is currently 
under discussion within the Commerce Department. Meanwhile some evidence 
has developed that curtailed reporting on’small value shipments would not neces- 
sarily reduce burden nor be favored by business users of export statistics. The 
Census Bureau is currently carrying out a small study of the nature of small value 
air shipments which should help to clarify the issues. 

As to one recommendation made by the Advisory Council panel, a bill was 
introduced in the last Congress and will be reintroduced shortly, which would 
provide for the elimination of the notary seal on this form. 

Further action by OSS is not expected unless there are other developments 
which change the situation (IID). 


Target No. 18 


Agency: Department of the Treasury (Internal Revenue Service). 
Title: Employer’s quarterly Federal tax return (and continuation sheet). 
Agency form Nos. 941, 941a. 

Legislation has been reintroduced in the present Congress which would make 
unnecessary the computation of old-age and survivors insurance benefits by 
‘quarters, as at present, and accordingly make unnecessary the reporting of quar- 
terly individual wage data, This legislation would make possible the use of the 
annual W-—2 form for both income tax and social security reporting purposes. 

No further work by OSS on this target is warranted unless the legislation now 
before Congress receives favorable action (III). 


Target No. 14 


Agency: Department of the Treasury (Internal Revenue Service). 
‘Title: Corporation income tax return. 
‘Agency form No. 1120. 

As of the time of the 1956 report, OSS was asking the views of its Advisory 
Council on Federal Reports as to whether the establishment or a new committee 
to review this form would be likely to lead to significant simplification, in the face 
of the Internal Revenue Service contention that its own extensive and systematic 
consultation with the business community was adequate for this purpose. 

Our inquiries through the Advisory Council led to the conclusion that such a 
committee would not be fruitful and we have removed this item from the agenda, 
No further work is expected to be done on it (III). 


Target No. 17 


Agency: General Accounting Office. 
‘Title: To simplify forms used for bidding and billing (various forms). 

From the text of its report on paperwork management (p. 47) it appears the 
task force was particularly concerned about the special billing form for telephone 
service used by the Federal Government. This form included details, such as 
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length of conversation time and type of call, not usually furnished by telephone 
companies. In addition unpaid prior balances were omitted from current bills, so 
that when Government agencies were behind in their payments, telephone com- 
anies were forced to prepare two invoices—one for the unpaid account and one 
or the current bill. hile the General Accounting Office had agreed this situa- 
tion should be corrected, there had been no change in practice at the time of 
publication of the task force report (June 1955). 

Since the date of the report the Comptroller General has written to the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. authorizing one invoice which would include any 
unpaid balance. On February 3, 1956, a circular letter (A—13067) was sent by the 
Comptroller General to Federal agencies stating that approval had been granted 
for telephone and telegraph companies to include on invoices or bills any unpaid 
balances due the companies. his circular letter also stated that to simplify 
billiag procedures of the companies the General Accounting Office would require 
only the date, place called, and total charge. ‘The length of the conversation or 
elass of call was not necessary (II). 

Forms used for bidding are prescribed by the General Services Administration 
rather than the General Accounting Office. Here too, there has been some prog- 
ress in simplification since the date of the task force report. A new, simplified 
form has been developed which combines the invitation, bid, and contract award 
for use with construction contracts up to $10,000 in value. This is standard form 
19, invitation, bid, and award (construction, alteration, and repair). A similar 
form was already available for use with supply contracts. 


Target No. 18 


Agency: Federal Aviation Agency. 
Title: Mechanical interruption summary report. 
Agency form No. Civil Aeronautics manual (pt. 40). 


CURRENT STATUS 


Representatives of the airlines and the Civil Aeronautics Board, whose responsi- 

bilities for issuing air safety rules have been transferred to the Federal Aviation 
Agency (FAA), have reached agreement on modification of the mechanical 
interruption summary report which appears to meet the objective of the airlines’ 
recommendation to the Hoover Commission Task Force on Paperwork Manage- 
ment. This modified reporting procedure has been put into effect on a voluntary 
basis for a 6-month test period beginning January 15, 1959, to permit an appraisal 
of its feasibility. . 
' Following the appraisal of the results of the use of the modified reporting pro- 
cedure, a decision will be made on whether it or a variant of it can be adopted on 
a permanent basis. This matter will be handled under the regular review and 
clearance procedure of OSS. The target is considered to have been accomplished 
insofar as this report is concerned (II). 


Target No. 21 


Agency: Department of the Treasury (Internal Revenue Service). 

Title: U.S. information return (and summary and transmittal form, U.S. annual 
information return). 

Agency form Nos. 1096 and 1099. 

These forms are concerned with income to which the withholding tax is not 
applicable. The paying firm reports payments of $600 or more but in the case 
of dividends $10 or more. The task force urged some liberalization of the re- 
quirement particularly as it applied to dividends. 

After extensive discussion this matter as been referred to Treasury for action 
but there are no indications at this time that any significant changes are to be 
expected. No further action by OSS is planned (IID). 


Target No. 22 


Agency: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
Title: Department store sales and stocks by departments. 
Agency form No. 55-R174. 

The primary unresolved issue as of the time of our last report concerned the 
inconsistency in the departmental groupings used by Federal Reserve Board and 
the retailers’ association (National Retail Merchants Association). Although 
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there have been contacts between Federal Reserve Board and the association 
(now NRMA) nae J the intervening period there has been no significant progress 
toward reconciling the classification. Industry groups have shown little interest 
in pursuing the matter. The more fundamental questions recently under dis- 
cussion affecting the Federal Reserve department store statistics B nabs pw are of 
such overriding importance that it has not seemed ne to divert attention 
to an issue of technical improvements of this sort (III). 


Target No. 26 


Agency: Department of the Treasury (Bureau of Customs). 
Title: Certificate of exportation. 
Agency form No. 4467. 


Water carriers found they could not devise a satisfactory combined form. On 
point of whether there were unnecessary items on forms, the Customs Bureau 
asked that particular items be taken up with their technical people. Any further 
action is dependent on users requesting consideration of specific items on forms 


Target No. 30 
Agency: Department of the Treasury (Bureau of Customs). 
‘Title: Aircargo manifest. 
Agency form No. 7509. 
CURRENT STATUS 


The eatde for the third session of the European Civil Aviation Conference 
to be held in March includes items on the cargo manifest (target No. 30) and 
the wapeins declaration (target No. 167). Similar items will probably be included 
on the agenda for the fifth session of the facilitation division of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization to be held late in 1959. OSS action deferred pending 
‘outcome of discussions at these international conferences (III). 


Target No. 31 


ncy: Department of Justice (Immigration and Naturalization Service). 
Ere Record of alien’s arrival and departure (43-R 311). 
Agency form No. I-419. 

As a result of further meetings between representatives of industry and Gov- 
ernment agencies agreement was reached on elimination of this form and its 
replacement by the I-94, “temporary visitor’s permit.” The carriers’ previous 
objections were met by providing that the I-94’s of aliens in transit through the 
United States will be stamped ‘‘TR-WOV” by immigration officers, and that the 
carriers may have as many extra leaves printed in the I-94 as they may require 
for interim transfer of passengers without visas. Since the date of the 1956 
report the number of items on the I-94 has been further reduced (II). 


Target No. 82 


Agency: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

‘Title: Confidential retail furniture store report freguenatiy listed by Hoover 
Commission task force as Census Bureau form BUS 591). 

Agency form No. FR 591. 


This form was mentioned in recommendations affecting the ‘family’ of related 
Census and Federal Reserve forms. The specific complaint affecting this form 
was apparently that there was duplication and inconsistency in the collection of 
furniture inventory data as between Census and Federal Reserve. 

It was determined that the Federal Reserve was collecting furniture inventory 
data as a service to the furniture industry and furthermore that spokesmen for 
the furniture industry did not object to the removal of the inventory question 
from the furniture store schedule tit). 


Target No. 48 


Aqnonn: Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
‘Title: ey report to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York Research Depart- 
ment. 
Agency form No. REP 1, ' 

The task force questioned the need for daily data at least on some of the items. 
Reh apie Banking Committee suggested combining the form with an existing 
~weekly report. 
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Federal Reserve defended the daily reporting ae | in terms of their 
needs in connection with open market operations. ey did propose and carry 
out some simplification of the form by the deletion of one item. Deletion of 
another item for which there is no clear justification will be considered in the 
course of the next regular review of the form under the Federal Reports Act (II). 


Target No. 49 


Agency: Department of Commerce (Bureau of the Census). 
Title: Iron and steel foundries and steel ingot producers. 
Agency form No. M21C. 
In July 1957 the number of this form was changed from M21C to M33A. 
Since Heptieber 1956 when the last report on the review of this target was 
made, the situation with respect to the materials mentioned in this target has 
changed. Therefore in December 1958 Office of Statistical Standards instituted 
a review of all Federal statistics on iron ore and ferrous scrap. Data on pig iron, 
ay iron castings, and fluorspar will be considered insofar as they are collected on 
orms collecting data on iron ore and/or ferrous scrap. One of the forms included 
in this review is M33A. In this review Office of Statistical Standards will in- 
vestigate the critical nature of these materials with a view to eliminating requests 
for unnecessary information. As an aid in making this review OSS is planning 
to secure the advice of an industry Committee on Iron Ore and Ferrous Scrap 
of the Advisory Council on Federal Reports. Until this comprehensive examina- 
‘tion is completed no change in the form is contemplated (IID. 


Target No. 58 


Agency: Federal Power Commission. 
‘Title: Monthly power statement. 
Agency form No. FPC 12-E. 
REPORT OF REVIEW 


Project abandoned. See target No. 54 for report of review (III). 


Target No. 54 (also targets Nos. 53 and 98) 


Agency: Federal Power Commission. 
‘Title: Annual Report. 
Agency form No. FPC 12. 
REPORT OF REVIEW 


This target is an annual report form. Closely related to it are target No. 53, 
@ monthly supplement to it, and target No. 93, an abbreviated edition of the 
annual report used by smaller power systems. The decision regarding form 12, 
therefore, governs the decision on the other two. 

The original recommendation of the task force committee was that form 12 be 
combined with form 1, another annual form. There is some duplication between 
the two. Form 1 is a company report. Form 12 is a power system report. 
Sometimes one company will have more than one power system; in other cases 
two or more ee. grey may be in one system. The duplication is in cases where 
one company and one system are the same. 

After exhaustive study by both Government and industry representatives the 
Public Utilities Committee of the Advisory Council on Federal 5 oa by letter 
dated August 23, 1957, recommended that the subject be abandoned and that 
the reports be left as they are. It developed that more would be lost than 
gained by combining the forms; that more companies would spend additional 

ours in preparing a combined report than would be saved by others (IIT). 


Target No. 64 


Agency: Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Title: Registration statement. 
Agency form Nos. S~1 and 8-9. 


CURRENT STATUS 


This recommendation has been accepted in principle by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission (SEC). In 1956, SEC stated that, “as circumstances 
permit, it will extend the principle of special purpose forms which will serve the 
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pestiouien disclosure problems involved, along the lines of forms S-9 and S-8.”’ 
an r me the principle are up to SEC and no further action planned by 


Target No. 65 


Agency: Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Title: Registration statement for securities offered to employees. 
Agency form No. 8-8. 

CURRENT STATUS 


There is no prveress to report on this target. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission (SEC) has promised a report on the study noted in the September 28, 
1956, report of the Office of Statistical Standards. There has been no further 
report from SEC since that time (III). 


Target No. 78 


Agency: Department of the Interior (Bureau of Mines). 
Title: Reporting commodity data. 
Agency forms Nos. 6-1001 and 6-1448. 


REPORT OF REVIEW 


The position of the Bureau of Mines is that it is required to obtain information 
on all extraction operations. There is no distinction in this requirement as to 
extraction of a mineral for “own use”’ or for “commercial sale.’ Thus the rail- 
roads do not qualify for exemption from reporting on the grounds that they are 
not engaged in “‘commercial production.” 

The railroads, along with other small consumers of materials covered by Bureau 
of Mines surveys,’are being given special attention in OSS reviews of Bureau of 
Mines forms. In its review during 1956-58 of the Bureau of Mines forms covering 
all ferroalloys and related metals, OSS worked closely with an industry Committee 
on Ferroalloys and Ferroalloying Elements of the Advisory Council on Federal 
Reports. This Committee developed a single consolidated form to collect con- 
sumption information formerly collected on 10 separate forms. The consolidated 
form collects information on two ferroalioys on which data were not previously 
obtained. In addition it collects data on amounts of each type of ferroalloy and 
metal going into various uses, a kind of detail obtained for only a few of the 
ferroalloys in the past. The Committee deemed this information essential for 
use by industry and by the Bureau of Mines. The possibility of using sampling 
and cutoffs was discussed at length by the Committee but was rejected because 
the detailed breakdown on the report would render it impossible. 

The consolidated form was instituted in January 1959 with the unanimous 

ment of the Committee which felt that the new form would bring about a 
substantial reduction in reporting burden and at the same time obtain more 
complete and more reliable information. 

Another major effort being made by OSS to reduce the reporting burden of small 
consumers is its comprehensive review of petroleum and natural gas statistics on 
which work started in 1956. The Committee on Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Statistics of the Advisory Council on Federal Reports is planning to issue a report 
containing its preliminary recommendations. his report will then be reviewed 
by the major trade associations in the industry preparatory to the issuance of the 
final report by the Committee. 

Also in progress is an OSS review of all iron ore and ferrous scrap statistics 
collected by the Federal Government. One of the aims of this review is to reduce 
the burden of reporting by small consumers. 

In addition to the above actions all Bureau of Mines report forms on which 
Bureau of the Budget approval expired in 1957 and 1958 were analyzed with a 
view to eliminating unnecessary reporting by small consumers. Not a single 
instance of this kind of unnecessary reporting was found in these reviews. Never- 
theless the search for ways of reducing the reporting burden of small consumers 
will continue, both in the comprehensive review of families of forms and in reviews 
of individual forms. 

These forms will br reexamined at the appropriate time as they come up for 
review in the regular course of clearance under the Federal Reports Act (II). 
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Target No. 84 


Agency: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
Title: Weekly report of condition. 
Agency form No. FR 416 (Rept. 3). 

The Hoover Commission Task Force complaint was concerned with classifica- 
tion problems posed by the form. Review by the ACFR Banking Committee 
confirmed that there was some difficulty in classifying loans and this was to have 
been studied in relation to other classification problems. 

Such a review is currently in progress within the Federal Reserve system and 
plans are under way for an early meeting of the Banking Committee to adv ise 
on proposed revisions of this form and possibly of the call report form. The 
matter will be given further consideration in the regular clearance procedure under 
the Federal Reports Act (ITT). 

Target No. 85 


Agencies: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System; Department of 
the Treasury (Comptroller of the Currency); and Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

Title: Report of earnings and dividends. 

Agency forms Nos. FR 107 (Similar forms for FDIC and Comptroller of the 
Currency). 

This is an income-type report required annually of the insured nonmember 
banks and semiannually of member banks. 
The Hoover Commission task force recommendation was that all respondents 
report only annually. 
This recommendation has been rejected because— 
(1) the ACFR Banking Committee displayed little interest in it; 
(2) the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency presented a plausible 
case for reporting by national banks as an aid in the supervisory process; 
(3) even if the midyear report were abandoned by Federal Reserve there 
would be a good case for a substitute interim report on bank earnings for 
statistical purposes (IIT). 
(The ACFR, as an incident to its discussion of the above issue, indicated a real 
interest in revising the contents of the form. Detailed revisions have been 
roposed and discussed, and some action may be expected in the coming months. 
his, however, may be regarded as separate from the original Hoover Commission 


target.’’) 
Target No, 86 


Agency: Federal Insurance Corpuration. 
Title: Summary of deposits. 
Agency form No. 89. 

The ACFR Banking Committee deferred review of this form prior to tne staff 
report of September 28, 1956, on the grounds that it was not to be used again 
for several years. 

}-«There has been some discussion within FDIC of calling for a report on this 
form again this year. The Office of Statistical Standards will be informed of 
any nite plans in ample time to arrange for review by the Committee (III). 


Target No. 87 


Agency: Department of the Treasury (Internal Revenue Service). 
Title: Depository receipt for Federal excise taxes. : 
Agency form No, 537-A. 

This form is related to form 720 listed as target No. 34 and relates to Federal 
excise tax returns. Target No. 34 has been designated in class II, on which 
actions materially reducing reporting burden have been taken. The particular 
recommendation affecting form 537-A appears to have been one in favor of 
annual, as opposed to quarterly, reporting. The OSS has reviewed the Treasury 
case for quarterly reporting and decided that no substantial changes are appro- 
priate at this time (III). 
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Target No. 89 


Agency: Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Title: Claim for exemption from Holding Company Act. 
Agency form No. U-3A3-1. 

CURRENT STATUS 


There is no progress to report on this target. The revised memorandum 
statement of position on it promised by Securities and Exchange Commission has 
not been received but is expected in the near future. Until it is received, no 
further action is planned by OSS (III). 


Target No. 90 


nee? ey Reserve Bank of New York (as agent for the Department of the 

reasury). 

Title: Remittance for and report of sales of U.S. savings bonds, series E. Trans- 
ee to accompany spoiled or unissued stock of U.S. savings bonds, 
series E. 

Agency forms Nos. Sav B 1787 and Sav B 1789. 

These forms are a part of the procedures for E bond sales. The task force 
contended that the two could be combined and that there should be more uni- 
formity through the Federal Reserve districts. The Treasury defended the 
current system as a natural incident of its policy of decentralized accounting. 
The Advisory Council on Federal Reports Banking Committee was invited to 
try to determine how much saving to banks would be involved from consolidating 
the forms. On the basis of the apparent lack of enthusiasm for following up this 
issue by the Banking Committee we have removed the item from the agenda (IIT). 


Target No. 92 


Agency: Department of the Interior (Bureau of Mines). 

Title: Coal loading reports. 

Agency forms Nos. 6-1402A (the task force lists Nos. 6-1401A and 6—1403A, 
neither of which are filed by railroads). 


REPORT OF REVIEW 


The reports described above have been reviewed and there appears to be no 
avoidable duplication. The annual report (6-1402A) made to the Bureau of 
Mines is a form letter sent to railroads loading coal at mines. The information is 
used to obtain figures on method of hauling coal. This is essential to the obtaining 
of accurate data on bituminous coal and lignite production (III). 


Target No. 93 


ency: Federal Power Commission. 
Title: Power system statement. 
Agency form No. FPC 12A. 
REPORT OF REVIEW 


Project abandoned. See target No. 54 for report of review (III). 
Target No. 94 


Agency: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Title: Preliminary report of number of employees of class I railways. 

The preliminary report of number of employees of class I railways is the only 
source of information on railroad employment which is available early enough to 
be included in the monthly employment statistics series published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The BLS would like to see changes in the report. However, 
the Committee on Railroads of the Advisory Council on Federal Reports to which 
we referred the task force recommendation, as well as the statement of BLS 
needs for information, has indicated that the changes desired by BLS would 
entail a considerable additional reporting burden for the railroads. At the same 
time, the Committee on Railroads recommended that no changes be made in 
related forms A and B. 

The original recommendation that the preliminary bo sor be eliminated has 
been rejected, in view of the BLS needs for employment information at the earliest 
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possible date. BLS request for additional detail by State and area has not been 
approved (III). - 
Target No. 96 


Agency: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Title: Annual report form A—Ties and tracks laid. 
Agency forms Nos. A-513, A-514, A-515, and A-516. 


CURRENT STATUS 


A revised statement of justification pecnemes by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (ICC) was submitted to the Committee on Railroad Reports to Federal 
Agencies of the Advisory Council on Federal Reports in October 1956. In the 
statement the ICC reiterated its need for the data but indicated a willingness to 
consider any changes recommended by the committee which would result in the 
carriers furnishing the data needed with less reporting burden on the carriers. 
The recommendation to the Hoover Commission Task Force on Paperwork 
Management could not be accepted. 

Further discussions of this matter with representatives of the ICC and the 
Committee on Railroad Reports to Federal Agencies did not produce any sug- 
gested alternative ways of reporting the data needed by ICC (III). 


Target No. 101 


Agency: Department of the Treasury (Bureau of Customs). 
Title: Claim for duty-free entry based on American manufacture or growth. 
Agency form No. 3311. 

CURRENT STATUS 


No further action required. Recommendation rejected. See target No. 26 


(II). 
Target No. 104 


Agency: Department of State (Passport Office). 
Title: Affidavit (used when ery oT have not received their passports). 
Agency form No. DS-172 (not DSP-172). 

There appears to have been some confusion with ct to thisform. It is an 
affidavit affirming U.S. citizenship and indicating the basis for this claim (birth, 
naturalization). It was a used as part of the procedure for U.S. citizens 
to establish war claims against former enemy countries. More recently it has 
been used by the Civil Aeronautics Administration as one means of establishin 
citizenship in connection with an application for a crew member certificate need 
for flights to foreign countries. This was in accordance with a State Department 
request. The State Department, upon review of the matter, has decided the 
form is not necessary and is taking steps to so inform the FAA (successor to CAA), 
at which time it is presumed the form will be discontinued (II). 


Target No. 106 


may * eo pa of Commerce (Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Foreign 
ommerce). 
Title: Shipper’s export declaration for intransit goods. 
Agency form No. 7513. 
CURRENT STATUS 


The proposed redesign of the intransit shippers export declaration (7513) and 
the transportation entry form (7512) so they could be typed together was not 
satisfactory. Customs is now exploring a different approach to the problem: 
to see if it is possible to design a new 7513 form for use in export transactions as 
both the transportation ont? and the shippers export declaration for intransit 

oods. If successful, the 7512 form (transportation entry) would be used only 

or transactions other than exports. 
ap action by OSS is dependent on outcome of exploratory work by Customs 
). 
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Target No. 110 


Agency: Federal Aviation Agency. 
Title: Application for crew member certificate. 
Agency form No. ACA-2116. 

CURRENT STATUS 


No substantive change in the international crew member certificate has been 
prescribed by the International Civil Aeronautics Organization (ICAO) since the 
1956 review of this target. There is still no requirement in annex 9 to the ‘‘Con- 
vention on International Civil Aviation” that the format of appendix 7 to the 
annex be used. Section 3.5 of annex 9 specified that the crew member certificate 
Por nece include the material set forth in appendix 7,” which form ACA-—2116 

oes. 

Elimination of form DSP-172, affidavit used when a crewman does not hold 
@ currently effective passport, would require revision of form ACA—2116 (see 
Target No. 104). Review of the proposed revised ACA-2116 will provide an 
appropriate opportunity to reconsicer the recommendation of the airlines to the 

oover Commission Task Force on Paperwork Management (III). ‘ 


Target No. 114 


Agency: Department of the Treasury (Bureau of Customs). 
Title: Request for overtime services of customs officers and employees, 
Agency form No. 3853. 

CURRENT STATUS 


No further action pending outcome of proposed legislation which is being 
submitted to this session of Congress (III). 


Target No, 115 


Agency: Department of Justice (Immigration and Naturalization Service). 
Title: Notice of appeal to the Board of Immigration Appeals. 
Agency form No. 

After further examination the Immigration and Naturalization Service con- 
tinues to believe that this form should continue to be used. The form is not 
burdensome, and it provides certain procedural information in a standardized 
manner. 

No further Budget Bureau action is contemplated with respect to this target 


(III). 
Target No. 116 


Agencies: Post Office Department, Civil Aeronautics Board, and Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. 

Title: Authorization for U.S. air carriers to grant free transportation to desig- 
nated officials. 

Agency forms Nos. PO 502; GA 23 and 24; ACA 110, 110A, and 701. 


CURRENT STATUS 


Regulations Seay ees. the recommended identical procedure and standard 
form to be used by Federal agencies in requesting access to aircraft or free air 
transportation became effective on February 1, 1957. The regulations are 
“Part 224, Access to Aircraft for Safety Purposes: Free Transportation for Certain 
CAA employees,” and ‘‘Part 233, Transportation of Mail: Free Travel for Postal 
Employees,’’ of the Economic Regulations cf the Civil Aeronautics Board (II). 


Target No. 132 


ncy: Department of the Treasury (Internal Revenue Service). 
Tie Excise taxes removed from retailer and placed on manufacturer. 


REPORT OF REVIEW 


This target would require a substantial change in tax policy and management 
which changes transcend considerations of reporting burden. Further review of 
this matter from the point of view of “paperwork”’ is not contemplated (III). 


nt 
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Target No. 133 


Agency: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and Department of the 
Treasury (Internal Revenue Service). 
Title: Raise unemployment benefits to level of old-age benefits and revise percent- 
age of tax accordingly. 
REPORT OF REVIEW 


This target involves a substantial change in public policy, and matters of admin- 
istration or management which are completely outside the effective wetne of the 
Bureau’s review of reports. No further study or action is planned by OSS (III). 


Target No. 134 


ney: Federal Communications Commission. 
Title: Definition of educational programs in program log. 


REPORT OF REVIEW 


Looking toward a complete overhaul of definitions and forms used in con- 
nection with applications for renewal of station licenses, transfer of licenses, and 
other purposes, the Advisory Council’s Radio and Television Committee has made 
recommendations for changes. 

The definition of ‘educational’ programs is only a small part of the subject 
matter covered in this study, which was made in cooperation with FCC and OSS 
staffs. Revised forms and definitions are in process of final clearance by the- 
Communications Commission (II). 


Target No. 135 


Agency: Small Business Administration. 
Title: Duplication of educational and small business aids. 


REPORT OF REVIEW 


This target concerns a matter of administration or management which is com- 
pletely outside the effective scope of the bureau’s review of reports. No further 
study or action is planned by OSS (III). 


Target No. 136 
Agency: Department of Defense. 
Title: 


Standardization of reporting requirements of military services. 
Finance status reports on contracts. 

Some progress has been made in this area. For example, the important missile 
manufacturers’ planning report has been made uniform for all services, forms used 
in the provisioning process have been standardized and the Navy aircraft master 

lan is patterned after the Air Force experience. Work on standardizing forms for 

ailure reporting and engineering change orders is well underway. The remainder,. 
including new problems, as they arise, will be handled through the regular review 
and approval procedure under the Federal Reports Act (II). 


Target No. 137 


ncy: Department of Defense. 
Title: Accountability procedures for Government property in hands of industry, 


Review of the Air Force inventory system has been completed after 3 years of 
study and discussion by this office, a committee of the Advisory Council on 
Federal Reports, and the Air Force. As a result there have been many chaniges in 
the Air Force Procurement Regulations including the raising of dollar limits 
below which no individual items record cards need be kept, simplification of item 
location sevondinertand, 98 well as of fixtures attached to a particular machine; 
simplification of the AMC 87 (status of facilities contract) report, ineluding a shift 
of reporting from monthly to quarterly; the relaxation of the requirement for 
annual inventories, and many more. Industry credits one change alone, relaxa- 
tion of annual inventories, with a savings of over a million dollars a year (II). 
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Target No. 140 


Agency: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (Food and Drug 
Administration). 


Title: Certificate procedures in antibiotic area. 


REVIEW ACTION 


At the time OSS reviewed the various paperwork targets cited by the Hoover 
‘Commission, target No. 140 was classified as beyond the effective scope of the 
Budget Bureau’s review of reporting and recordkeeping practices. The problem 
is not one of paperwork management; the problem involves the extent to which 
certain antibiotics specified by law should be controlled through a certification 
system financed by the antibiotics manufacturers. 

Subsequently, the pharmaceutical industry was invited, through ACFR, to 
comment on the 10 forms used by FAD in its antibiotic certification procedures. 
In response, the executive vice president, American Drug Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, notified ACFR that after repeated inquiries he found no interest whatever 
within his association in criticizing the FDA report forms used in antibiotic 
control work. This tends to corroborate the FDA position that these forms were 
developed in collaboration with the antibiotic industry and that so far as FDA 
knew there were no controversial features. 

No further action by OSS is expected (IID). 


Target No. 143 


Agency: Department of the Treasury (Internal Revenue Service). 
Title: Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Unit—simplify regulations. 


REPORT OF REVIEW 


This target concerns a matter of administration or management which involves 
consideration beyond the effective scope of the Bureau’s review of reports. No 
further study or action from the viewpoint of reports review is planned (III). 


Target No. 144 
Agency: Department of Labor. 
Title: Relief in employment reports. 


In the managing of unemployment insurance systems, State aperment 
security agencies require information on employment from subject employers. 
wegen & the operation of the State employment services requires information 
on the level of employment, number of job openings, etc., of local employers. 
The Bureau of Employment Security of the Department of Labor issues Federal 
standards and guides for the State employment security agencies in collecting 
some of this information. Some is controlled by the terms of State employment 
security statutes. 

Any significant change in the employment reporting vane of the State 
employment security agencies would require changes in public policy or admin- 
istrative procedures beyond the effective scope of the Budget Bureau’s review 
of reporting and recordkeeping practices. 

As part of the regular clearance procedure under the Federal Reports Act the 
OSS will continue to work with the Bureau of Employment Security to reduce 
reporting burden whenever changes in statutory provisions and administrative 
procedures permit (III). 

Target No. 146 


Agency: All agencies. 
Title: Uniformity in State and Federal reporting on employment tax reports. 
This recommendation is a matter of Oyen policy rather than reporting 
ractices. If target No. 13 is accomplished, reporting for old-age and survivors 
urance purposes will be changed to an annual basis. State Peery 
security programs, in most cases, require quarterly reports (see target No. 144). 


Tax reports to State agencies for employment security purposes are beyond the 
effective scope of the Bureau’s review of reports. 

The Office of Statistical Standards, by establishing standard classifications 
definitions, and time periods for employment reports can relieve a small part of 
the burden of employment tax reports, and the efforts in this line will be continued. 
No additional work in this target area is contemplated (III). 
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Target No. 147 
Agency: All agencies. 
‘Title: State governments use carbon copies of reports where practical. 


REPORT OF REVIEW 


The nature of the issues involved in this target and interests of the many State 
agencies are such that proarest can be made only egy through continued 
attention and effort. The regular procedures followed by OSS in reviewing reports 
and reporting plans under the Federal Reports Act provide for consideration of this 
target to the extent it is found to be practical. Further special action is not 
believed to be either necessary or practical (II). 


Target No. 149 


Agency: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Title: Report of persons furnishing cars. 
Agency forms Nos. QCL and B-2. 


CURRENT STATUS 


Of the four recommendations made to the Hoover Commission Task Force on 
Paperwork Management, action was DP psec on the first three in the Office of 
Statistical Standards staff report, dated September 28, 1956, oa paperwork burden. 
Action is still pending on recommendations (a) and (b), pertaining to forms QCL 
and B-2. On June 23, 1958, a panel of the Advisory Council on Federal Reports 
submitted supplementary recommendations related to the original recommenda- 
tions (a) and (b). Those recommendations are still under consideration by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC). The delay in reaching a decision on 
them is attributable primarily to personnel changes. A decision should be 
reached in time for it to apply to the report to be filed for the calendar year 1959. 
Followup on these matters will come through the regular clearance procedure 
under the Federal Reports Act. 

An order adopted by ICC on July 11, 1958, puts into effect the clarified records 
retention requirements suggested in recommendation (c) to the Hoover Commis- 
sion task force (III). 

Target No. 150 


All agencies. 
tle: Paperwork management in connection with record retention, reports con- 
trol, and duplications. 
REPORT OF REVIEW 


A committee of the Advisory Council on Federal = recommended to the 
Bureau of the Budget a set of standards as to records to be retained. These 
peeve were circulated among all agencies and were found to be egnerally 
acceptable. 

The standards require specific definition of the records to be retained, and 
specific periods, generally not more than 6 years, for the retention period. 

Progress toward the general adoption of these standards is being made steadily. 
New regulations are reviewed for conformance to the recommended standards. 
In addition there is a continuing campaign directed toward amend ng existing 
regulations to bring them into harmony with these provisions. Statistics con- 
cerning these changes show that in the first inventory of retention uirements 
published in the Federal Register of April 8, 1955, there were 528, or 53 percent 
of 976 regulations that provided for retention periods longer than 6 years. In 
the recent compendium there were 835 regulations of which 234, or 28 percent, 
were for — periods than 6 years. Included in both periods were regulations 
that required the permanent retention of records, or no specification of a period, 
and these, too, were drastically reduced. 

Another committee of the Advisory Council concerned itself exclusively with 
the record retention regulations of the Internal Revenue Service in the adminis- 
tration of tax laws, with particular applicability to the retail industry. Recom- 
mendations of this committee to the Budget Bureau have been accepted in 
principle, and are now being reviewed by the Revenue Service (II). 
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Target No. 157 


Agency: Department of the Treasury (Bureau of Customs). 

Title: Application for and certificate of registration of articles to be exported for 
repairs or alterations, personal use, touring, etc., also theatrical effects, 
movingpicture films, and travelers’ samples. 

Agency form No. 4455. 

CURRENT STATUS 


No further action required. Recommendation rejected. 
REMARKS 


Target No. 168 


Agency: Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Title: Corporate secretaries identifying statements. 


See target No. 26 (III). 


CURRENT STATUS 


There is no progress to report on this target. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has promised a report on its consideration of proposals for rescission 
of the identifying statement requirements. 

Followup on this matter will be made through the regular clearance procedure 
under the Federal Reports Act (III). 


Target No. 160 


Agencies: General Accounting Office and Bureau of the Budget. 

Title: Centralized billing. 

_ This apparently refers to a proposal advocated by the railroads to establish a 
central office to which the carriers would send copies of transportation requests 
for payments. TR’s are now handled by each civil agency on a decentralized 
basis, though there is a central office in the Department of Defense. A study 
by the Budget Bureau showed that establishment of a central office would increase 
the cost to the Government of processing these requests. (This is because a 
central office would need full-time personnel, and it would not be feasible to 
make corresponding reductions in agency staffs since TR’s are usually handled 
by people who devote only a part of their time to the work.) In accordance 
with the Bureau’s user charge policy, the proposal was made to the railroads that 
a small service charge be added to defray these extra costs. This proposal was 
unacceptable to them. 

Mr. Armstrong, Chief of the Office of Accounting, reports that the General 
Accounting Office is now looking into the possibility of mechanizing auditing of 
TR’s, but this would probably not involve a centralized office for billing. There 
have also been some incidental benefits to the carriers by changes in the trans- 
portation requests, such as combining the request for first-class transportation 
with that for pullman accommodations (III). 


Target No. 161 


Agency: General Accounting Office. 
Title: Central disbursing office. 

A reading of the ‘‘Task Force Report on Paperwork Management”’ does not dis- 
close the intent of the task force, in including this as a target. From the title, 
however, it seems probable that this is a matter which involves considerations 
beyond the scope of the Budget Bureau’s review of reporting and recordkeeping 
practices (III). 

Target No. 162 


ncy: Army and Navy Departments. 
Title: Common usage of supply bulletins. 


REPORT OF REVIEW 


This target concerns a matter of administration or management which involves 
considerations beyond the effective one of the Bureau’s review of reports. No 
review viewpoint is planned (III). 


further study or action from the reco 
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Target No. 167 


Agency: Department of the Treasury (Bureau of Customs). 
Title: General declaration. 
Agency form No. 7507. 

CURRENT STATUS 


The agenda for the third session of the European Civil Aviation Conference to 
be held in March includes items on the general declaration (target No. 167) 
and the cargo manifest (target No. 30). Similar items will probably be included 
on the agenda for the fifth session of the Facilitation Division of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization to be held late in 1959. OSS action deferred pending 
outcome of discussions at these international conferences. 

It might be noted that the “‘passenger manifest’”’ section on this form is no 
longer required (III). 
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The Fed 


The statistical organization of the Federal Government has developed 
in a decentralized pattern, with different agencies having responsibili- 
ties for the collection, compilation or analysis of statistical data in 
specified arecs. Though this decentralization has marked 

it requires o central statistical office to prevent duplication and to 
achieve on integrated and accurate system of governmental statistics. 


STATISTICAL AGENCIES STATISTICAL BRANCHES OF AGRICUL- Bul 
TURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
The primory function of these agencies is collection, compilation (Dept. of Agriculture) 
publication of statistics for general use in specified fields. Each Seathsttes en ond livestock production; prints Statistics or 
these agencies is responsible for the ae collection, analysis and 


publication of data in specified fields. Taken as a group, they ac- 
count for o large proportion of Federal statistical activities. 


prices; urba: 
housing and 


received ond paid by farmers; farm income; food con- | 
sumption; marketing margins; farm population and 
labor; market news. 


li. ANALYTIC AND RESEARCH AGENCIES DIVISION OF AGRICULTURAL ECONON 


(AMS, Dept. of Agriculture) 


These agencies are major users of data collected in the first instance 
by the public-purpose agencies, the administrative and regulatory 

agencies, and private sources. They are particularly important in the 
compilatfon, analysis and interpretation of statistics, though o number 
of them also engage in the direct collection of statistics for general 


Analyses economic situation and cutlook f 
products. h and statistical studies o 
es costs, prices and income. 


FARM ECONOMICS RESEARCH DIVISION BUSINE 
(ARS, Dept. of Agriculture) bs 
Analyzes problems of achieving balanced production | =| Industry Din 
and profitable returns to formers. Compiles basic “4 seminate in 
statistics on agricultural finance, farm costs and re- | business oc 


turns, and agricultural productivity. 


COMMERCE 


a - Maritime Administration 

b - Bureau of Public Roads 

¢ - Bureau of Foreign Commerce 

d~ Bus. and Defense Services Admin. 
Weather Bureau 


Es 
IV. ADMINISTRATIVE, REGULATORY AND DEFENSE AGENCI ¥ - AMS (Marketing Services Division) 
9 - Agricultural Research Service 

(vorious branches) 


These agencies provide many important and valuable statistical series 
used by the public and other agencies of the Government. They col- 
lect statistical information primarily as part of their administrative 
and operating responsibilities, such as national defense, the collec- 
- of taxes, administration of employment security, and regulation 

of public utilities, though o few of them have specialized statistical 
responsibilities. 


EALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


d - Public Health Service 


DEFENSE 


Army, Novy and Air Force 
EXPLANATORY NOTE produce economic statistics on: 
This chart arranges the vorious agencies and units in a manner indicating the essen- 
tial structure of the statistical activities of the Federal Government. Only those 
egencies and units whose statistical functions ore fairly readily identified are in- 
cluded. Some of the agencies might well be listed under several of the major cate- 
gories, but to prevent excessive detail, they are, as far as practicable, classified 
under a single category. While all agencies have some performance or 
deta, this chart includes such stotistics only when they have also been adapted for 
general analytic use, especially of an economic character. 


48086 © -59 (Face p. 76) 
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OFFICE OF STATISTICAL 
(Bureau of the Budget) 


STANDARDS 


Develops a single coordinated statistical system in the Fed- 
i eral Government. Prevents duplication of statistics and re- 
é S duces reporting burdens. Develops and enforces standards 
for the quality and comparability of data. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS BUREAU OF THE CENSUS NATIONAL OF FICE OF VITAL STATISTICS 
(Cept. of Labor) (Cept. of Commerce) (Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare) 
tics on non-agricultural employment, earnings, Con of population, housing, agriculture, monu- ee 
urs, and wage rates; wholesale and retail Soom anand industries, business, governments. | Statistics on births, deaths, marriages, divorces, 
; urban consumers’ price indexes; selected Current statistics in these areas, and in foreign oe morbidity; life tables. 


1g and construction statistics. 


trade and shipping. 


COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 
(Executive Office of the President) 


ic data on the economic 


Analyses of econom 
itvati | of related Federal activi- 


ties. Assists the President in preparation of his 


economic reports to the Congress. 


DIVISION OF RESEARCH & STATISTICS 
(Boord of Governors of the Federal 
: Reserve System) 

Estimates of national income; gross national product Anclyzes economic end credit conditions fer the 

and related dota on business developments; analyses Doord. Prepares and publishes statistics on money, | 

of business trends; estimates of foreign investments banking, industrial production, consumer credit, and | ‘ 

and the balance of international payments. departn.ent store activities for general public use. : 
BUSINESS & DEFENSE SERVICES ADMIN. BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE : ; BUREAU OF MINES 

(Dept. of Commerce) (Dept. of Commerce) & (Dept. of the Interior) 
try Divisions of this agency analyze and dis- Anal of date iled by the Census Bureau on | | Current statistics on production, consumption and 
rate information on the condition and levels of U. stocks of metals, mineral fuels and other nonmetallic 
ess activity in specific industries and trades. tion of other countries. : | minerals; employment in mineral industries. Studies 
and analyses in these areas. 


TREASURY 


a - Fiscal Service 

b - Internal Revenue Service 

c - Comptroller of the Currency 

d - Bureau of the Mint 

@ - Office of International Finance 
Bureau of Customs 


JUSTICE 
Antitrust Division 

b - Immigration & Naturalization Ser. 
Federel Bur. of Investigation 

d Bureau of Prisons 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF 
Bureau of the Budget 
December 1958 


THE PRESIDENT 


his 
“| 
i 
A 
: 
LY 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD U.S, TARIFF COMMISSION 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION [ 
AND HOME FINANCE VETERANS TION SYSTEM 


